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PREFACE. 




T his volume is the first of the aew series of Reports, begun after the re- 
organuation of the Archceological Surveys in Upper India in 1885. In 
directing these Burveys, my aim has been to have the Report volumes, as far 
as practicable, exhaustive and final on the subjects treated of in efl«h. Much 
of course will be discovered everywhere in the future; but the mouumeutal 
archaeology can be fuHy dealt with, and a reiwrt^eusistmg chiefly of cursory 
notes on places visited on a flying tour, with rough drawings and photo¬ 
graphs of the more notable buildings and sculptures met with, and specula¬ 
tions on mattera on which the surveyor does not possess the materids for 
anything better than a mere bypothesiB more curious than scientific is not 
what ought to be considered satisfactory. Govermnent has wisely forbidden 
the intiulgence of the propensity to start such profitless speculations by the 
surveyors in theii' reports; and this volume will be found to be a plain state* 
ment of historical facta based on original sources of information relating to 
the places and buildings described, with careful and accurate representaUons 
of the monuments and their details sufficient to illustrate them-if not in every 
detail, yet quite as fuHy an is needed to give a complete idea of their archi- 


Aa Provincial ArchiBological Sun'eys had been conducted, at consider¬ 
able expense, both in the Pan>b and North-Western Provinces, by officer 
of the Public Worts Department, for several yeap previous to 1885, and as 
it had been devoted chiefly to the great monumenla in Jaimpfir, Dehl!, 

Labor &c., I had hoped to be *able to utilise '^aud publish much of the 
material thus collected, and so make it accessible to the general public. 
On obtaining from Government a loan of these drawings, however, It 
t was disappointing to find that, though numerous, technically well finished, 
!l and to large scales, the details—on which so much of the real character 
^ and stylo of architectural art is dependent-had not been measured and 
dra^vn with necessary care. Many of the smaller measurements were largely 
in error, and the proportions of ornamental work, mouldings, &c., overlooked. 
To have published such drawings would have lieen to produce untruthful im¬ 
pressions on the minds of such as should study them. I^tead of the work 
at Jo.ininiir. therefore, being only to supply such additional details os had 
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details. Mr, Ed. W. Smith, the Architectural Assistant, only joined the staft' 
in Februajy 1886, and without any qualihed draftsman to assist him. In the 
short period available till the hot season set in, he completed the work on the 
Atala and L41 Dai*wAza Masjidfl. Next cold weather he was engaged in 
Bundelkliand and elsewhere, and only returned to Jaunpflr in October 1887, 
when, with the native draftsmen he had been training, he made the drawings 
now published of the JS.mi Masjid, This lleport had been prepared in 
October 1886 and went to the press in 1887, bnt the earlier plates had not 
been nearly all jirinted off when the later ones were received to complete the 
work. 

The bulk of the letter-press is by Dr. Ftihrer, whose trained and varietl 
scholarship is a sufficient guarantee for its accuracy and research. The 
architectural descriptions of the buildings were prepared by Mr. Smith. 
My work has been to unite these into one connected account, to supervise the 
printing, and pass the drawings through the press. To the MS. of his report 
Dr. Fiihrer added a bulky appendix of forty-six inscriptions collected during 
hia tour between 14th February and 31st March 1886. These were in Arabic. 
Persian and Sanskrit, many of which were unknown before, ‘ Some of these 
inscriptions,’ Dr. Fiihrer mentions, ‘are of great historical importance, espe¬ 
cially in settling the question of the time of the first appropriation of the 
ancient Buddhist and Hindil temples by the Musalmans.’ The Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions, being mostly short, and belonging directly to the buildings 
described, have been engrossed in the text: the longer Sanskrit ones, as directed 
by Government, have been kept for separate publication in the Epi^a^hia 
iTidiea. 

Besides the monograph on the Sharqt architecture of JaunpQr, the report 
contains notes on the archseologicat reraaina at ZafarAb^d, Bhulla-Tal, Ayotlhya, 
and Sahet-Mahet, which places Dr. Fiihrer visited in the course of his tour. 

The plates have been reproduced by photo-Uthographic processes at the 
Suia'ey of India Office in Calcutta, but on account of other and more pressing 
demands,—to which those plates had often to give way,—the work has been 
much protracted. Nothing, however, could exceed the ready attention and 
interest bestowed fiom first to last upon it by Colonel Waterhouse, to whose 
care much of their excellence is due, and for which my best thanks are owing 
They alone form a most important contribution to Indian monumental 
archmology, and will, opart from all description or comment, be found of 

much interest by the architect, the artist, and the historian of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, 


Calcutta, 

77w Sth Fehrmrt/ IS89. 


JAB. BURGESS. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EsDLi 


JAUNPtTE. 


CH.VPTER I. 

* IIIST0ET.» 

Becaedinr tlic preohistorio ages, tbe consideration o£ legends and of the present dis¬ 
tribution of clfliia will giT 0 matter for^a theory as to the importance and direction 
of each ware of conquest which in succosston swept the aborigines from, the .land. 
In the earliest times, the region round Jaunphr was held by the Bh&rs, an aboriginal 
race of whose cirilisation wo catch glimpsns by no means according with our. ideas as 
dcrive<l from the present condition of ihcir outcast desceadants. Along the bnnlc g of the 
Bar nil arc the sites of large eities. destroyed by ftre, perhaps when Brhhmanistn won 
iU Rnal victories over Buddhism; on the Gdmtl stood vast temples which prished on 
the first inroad of the HusaltnAn; but what founders and what antiqnity these cities 
and temples Vioosted none can now say. 

Y'et a local legend gives a hint of one stage of the great Gonflipt, when the abori¬ 
gines were sinking but not yet wboUy subdued. When the great BAmachandra ruled 
in Ayodhy A, there dwelt in the curve of the Gfimtl, where now Jaunpftr stands, the giant* 
demon KarAlavlra (KarAr Blr).* And whereas the highways were unsafe by reason of 
his violence, RAmachondra marcbed against him in person, and having vanquished him 
in single combat, left the giant^s trunk lying as a memorial and warning, hut flung his 
limbs and head to the corners of heaven. Over the trunk the demon’s followers built a 
temple, paying divine honours to their lost lord. So far the legend t translating it, we 
suspect the truth to bo that in some battle here the Bh&r hero fell before the might 
of the invader, and the honour his Borrowing clansmen paid to his remains in time so 

^Stiunxfi I Faqtr of 3!iikiiin- 

in&l FtnkliU; TiMA4-MithdfAle-J3\iMi idYi^jk-}Aa-'Ahuia^^ ^ristUi :2S£rtjtil-j-JVni£. 

SAAAi ai tWnl. 

’ FIHI* friuitd faefv & lirm}ife dedkated to Karil triri {KirAr Mr) wikfaSa thir Ittiidi mauEi Th^ 

Hlnildit umiMHl Ettfw loti KtrtUkoli (Kiirlrko|L aud lEfoand udjifkiDir to tha north k utill kcidwji u 
Kiirir« An <4)iiK)lf probibk inl«rpn!rmiiDa of idj th ii Qm.! h Unit mil of ■ hnroj butof m olu* ot JJbfl r i. 

KvArkii^, of >^iMiii}^rp taij tw to dsfiYt iu usom Fhmi rha uMi thit idijiltflni w«Ji 

of tti« fuK itill *xiiU tbfl vLiiof of KjirklftTtiA^ purtljf tbi iWtie* o£ Xht UHao it-piII, cEltt thm wnt of 

iivr»Li[k Tbw wonhippnd li A ituitia, lifrUirin^ m. rudi^ bo blto upper purt uf n hutmo imuk, 

Uiioitlf with tiinuffrk, Ac., to bltiU ll U idii|j<riiibL» to uij nlmt kiind of itouo it u. 
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impressed his enemies that they in time, osaignm" a dilTerent origin to it, joined in the 
same worship. 

Then for a^es wo have not even tlie li^'ht of a mytli, ilr. Ommancy' found in 
IJand elk hand an iiiscri|ftion,* which spoke of a Ta Tana pura on the Gdtntl, and this 
he iilentilied ndtU JaunpAr. Tn this, hoxverer, he was certainly wrong, For there can 
Jmveheen no town of any size here when ShUr Masa’Ad GL&zl destroyed the temples of 
that ancient town, to which, three centuries later, was given the ntiv name of Zafar- 
ftbid; but as the ancient name (Ratagai-li) of the fort only of this city has been preserved, 
the inscription may refer to it. The TaTanenilrapura of the Matimmia may be taken 
as referring to the ancient town that ezisfced on the site of tho present ZafarihAd 
thoTigh General Cuiminghani’a reading of « YatnonydpuTn,*’ in an inscription on a pillar 
in the west cloister of the L^l DarwAsa masjid at Jauuphr,' must be rejected. 
Euddhism seems to have been strong here, for the temples remaining even to the 
Jlu-salmhn period were undoubtedly Buddhist, and of snlhdent magnificence not only to 
furnish materials for the conqueror's masjids, hut to supply models even for llie details 
of their decoration. For miles in the southern comer of the Strict, between the Basohl 
and Barn A brooks, are found the sites of cities destroyed by fire, of whose former 
grandeur the peasant will tell, though now but scant traces are left of them hut those 
Buddhists in ehamctcr. But as the dawn of our present histoiy draws on, we find the 
country snhjpct to the FAla princes of Bnnflras as in mythic times it seems to hove 
been to those of Ayodliya. and with BanAras it finiiUy Ml under the sceptre of the 

when Muhammad Shahih-ad^dln Ghorl defeated Jayoehandra 11. in 

A.D. not. Kot that SlialiAh-ad-din was probably the first general of Isldm who hod 
triumphed so far to the eastward. Of the terrible Mabmild of G hazn^, indeed no 
march is recorded farther east tlian KAlaiijara, and we may he sure tliat had he taken 
Bamiras hhtory would not have been sUent, and SbahAli-ad.din's four thousand camel, 
loads of spoU would have been the vaunt of an earlier triumph. But the fame of such a 
city (cannot but have recicbed the great iconoclast’s ears, and nothing is more probable 
tlian that ho would send forth such .a force as he could spare to lay warte the lands of 
idolaters. Hence we yield credence to tho tale of the writers of the Mirdt-aU ilmit and 
Tmcdrihh MimimU that SAlAr ^lasa’ud Ghkzi, sister’s son toMhhmM startin- from 
Kanauj, overran much of the country north of the Ganges, carrying his mTa-co’to the 
gates of BanAras and destroying the temples of ZafarAhdd before meetin- his death 
in the prime of jojuth, in battle with the Hindfts at BahrAlch, But wc a™ 



ShabAb-ad-dln boasted he had overthrown. But whatever the date of their desfructiom 
It 19 probably the same as that of tho first foundation of JaunnAr. ^ 
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accession at Flria Sjiftli, many Cue buildings lind risem in the now city, unlmublcd by 
wnrs or by tbe iJusalmtlu occupants of tlic motlier-eity, which by degrees passed wholly 
into the hands of the myaders. In the reign of * A16>a d-dlrL M uhamlu a d S lidli. In IBUti. 
A.D., one t^baikli Bdrha converted the only temple‘ former mragers bad sitaml into a 
niosjid, still standing j and, but a few years later, diet!, and here was buried the local "light 
of Hiudfist&ii," Sadr-ad-dlu OhirAgh-i-Hind, whose tomb, still standing, was built by 
ZafdT Khdn, the new founder of Zafarfibdi!, And apparently the first governor of 
<7 an up nr. As there was frequent intercouise between the court of Deh 11 mid the aemi- 
indepeudent princes of Lakhuautl, and as the main road, crosMug the Ganges at sonic 
ford not far west of the present city of h'arr ukhdbad, ran through ZafarilhMnnd llautVmi, 
many armed and many peaceful parties of Musalmikns had visited the place between tins 
plundering foray of Slmhilh-ad-dln and that long halt of PJrCiz when the present city 
of Jaunpdr was founded. Indeed, this was perhaps not the first visit even of FlrAz, 
for when, in 1355, he marched against HAjl Ilids of Lakbnautl, who had eutered hi!) 
kirtgdom westward eveu to t he gates of Baiiaras, he probably passed at least on his home¬ 
ward ntarcb through Zafarfib^d. 

But in A.D. 135B* HrtVz was moving against the successor of his old riyal, and 
was overtaken hy the rains at Znfaribild, and halted there till autumn. He despatched 
an embassy to the priuce, against whom he was marehingj. but, though the envoy sent 
brought rich presents in return, among wliidi are meutiooed live elephants,—^nn olfer- 
iug which the ciistoni of those and later times seems to haye considered a confession of 
inferiority,—the weather only delayed the king’s march. In the camp w:is Prinec I'ath 
KLdn, theu a child of seven, that eldest and most beloved s^iu whose death fifteen ycara 
later, A.11. 776 (A.I>, 1371), plunged Mrdz into uncontrollable grief and the empire into 
severe troubles. At this time the father was thinking much of his son’s training, and 
though, in the ue&t season's march, his fondues conferretl on the cliild the ensigns of 
royalty, his care at the same time appointed proper tutors for his education. 

The idea of foumUeg a eity In the neighitourhood, which miglil form n proper basis 
for future campaigns, was probably couceived at that Umei for, though his march was 

* ccuvliidifd Ihflt nqwKpTfl h^ns i.p|tra|iTi4^^ h liuULlinff witkixrt r«iHiuvtrric^ 

tJCrti, ami be U proliablj 6^ht i lot, wkffn traatwK Aia^ iiuujidf kw only g^T» a* bli tnaaoti. Iw bU it rwo- 

tkftt jitirU ara But aI ZAfurihAv! there m ut* nu>k pAili. TJ:.r ronf i« 

, flet,r nml ikft mtuTioF lA ■ kelfi 18 fert higk, 8 bavt 4ii«p* tfom east to und 7 braail* from mirLb in pouBi. 

niTiidrt of OdluDitit irfldoubWi filMtii waHa doiA the ipiufi bi^twe^q tb^ ouLmoeu Tbe piiUre ue ■tiDuwbHt 

iTTegTifarijr plncfjil towArd* tbs sidM; tka nmniii^ froro tke to ttui ia fAtt t Ihv 

gtktfri fivt 6 inekn^ tliQ picnic^ breadth of tlui wntn AiKle h wrlilulj af MbahIiu&ii inttnertiKif in iln 

Dmitrycticfti £ And llhe eich wkbh fitiiw fiisiskffd iht fntut i« mmtL pnibiblj a piit of tliu Tbo rBoJ 

£Pkiikb Hlr^va'i intrrftrTFUOt 4iAiHiirt be filed with icenntcj ; the itoDfl gji wLdob iHi dAdidatimi full fmm tkn frnnt 

anil ia Lodt, but llio iwripibn le eaid to Ilbto ^¥eii a Tnr^ ftuiu «iileb Mrtaia vorda tg the A.K^ 

7Ii =A-D. ISUp but 'AlH-ad^din Alahmdd ICkHjl Ii laid tu biT? hnn nai»7>d u tke tbin md bU ajs^rail^i 

ditrt Itdlf af^e^tElr 7 later £kat 1 k^ JaMni^r. s fgrei|rn hihl w!id dkhl bani m tbo aulninn of 1307« haij in tHf maijid. 

Tke Ziafar Kk4u stinitioisiTil wai i^rokAtlj SSafar Khfiu wbop coinJnif frEKm i4onlrKai.iii in Eten^id Lint jrtain bofurkt that 
inTTiAi! ni w hkb J Run|ifir wai fuutided« wia miuio YaaLriand Iwctitj jran Lkterr Ysziri kn belnjed bi» muter aiwi 
diiaitpeare Uut FMabta namwi iirital gtkim mid feU confaw*!! aniEFOg ibirta. 

* Tbempek ihm 1341} bd no ffpoL doubt at W tkaidsitHiykfgT, it ia nut ithnilir undiipatad. fCkalr-Atl^ilin Srel aft^ka Tii^uek, 

bul H Ewnmiifj; tbn pito to kaire bwn founded hy Flrd* akotit A.IL 7W = A.l> 1358 s m amjtbaf plaot^ bt* ifim the 
dale plablj u A.li- 772 137ti. bat wnjra it in remrdii] hy abjad In Lhfl womU Shtikr Jaunp^r, ubieb ^iiTFtlie ^-var 77Q^ 

“ yiHnhta epeakf o! tlio kult at ZninrAbad on tke futirard mniiilj In ami at " ZMiarAU^ and Jaun|iur’^ on tbe return In 
; tlie JoMAtidrd lajri tlurt Hrfii foandfd iho on tbn eaettrard marrh^ Elimr^ad-dlq aad tba 
(Ihf' laltar tha data A pH. 775 = 1373J on bit rvlniti. JajiurbaiLdni 11. Menu to ka?o been dLifi>oaM«^ of 

Batagarh in m tho tilaiiui of tho two yaon L3fiil andJOtlOare frvt^ aqualij bila]ii.\!dt Tbe plan may bavr 

been adn|.ittdi Iti the liirmiTp and Cflthed out in the latteri 

li t 
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nlmosfc unopposed, imd Sikandar ShAh lost no time in making terms, Pirfta, marching 
back to ZafiirAbAd, deliberately baited for another season. Learing tlio olde-sprand 
ruins of the old dty, he found, at a littie distance to the west, but on the other bank 
of the Qilmtl, a Ihriring town, built by those who bad left their old bomos and brought 
their gnds to a more sheltered spot. This dty he determined to enlarge and name 
after himsplf, and though some dream, it is said, made bU predecessor, Malik J dna, who 
had reigned as Muhammnd-bin-Tugblak, tlie epodonymicbero of JaunpAr. FirAK did 
not change his other plans of giring to the ^ew city all tfiat could make it pleasant 
and famous. 


One morning, in April ISRO, RrAz rode oner from ZafarAbAd, attended by Jnya- 
ehandra, a BAjput prince of the Gabarwftr clan who seems to have lieen at that time 
dispossessed of Eatagarli, and compelled to take up hia residence in Ids father’s palace 
in Jaunpftr. At the end of his Journey he found a thriving town extending for srime 
miles along the northern bank of the Gumtt, and boasting four large temples, two at least 
conspieuouB both for size aud costliness, a palace, and a tank of cut stone, tlie main 
body of which was a quarter of a mile square. Tbo two chief tem}jle 3 first attracted the 
king 3 notice, bnt, though the people looked on and worked patiently while he ttirew 
down the temple of KarAlnvlra, cast up a mound on its site, and built on it and round 
it a fort with stones brought from the ruined temples of ZafarAbAd, an attempt to 
desecrato the temple of Ataladovl met with so fierce a resistance that, after much bloml. 
shed, FlrAz was compellpd to make a compromiao aud give a written undertuking that 
the temples should be left untouched and HindA worahip tolerated, stipulating only that 
the temple of ALaladevt be left uurestored and perhaps unused. The return of the cold 
season brought other labours to PirAz, and appointing Zafar KhAn to tlie charge of the 
frontier provinces, he left the city Jaunpflr for the first and last time. Still, wo'are told, 
he bore his new city in fond remembrance, and took care to settle in it men both of 
learning and wealth. But tow particulars can l>o recorded i Zafar KhAn is remembered 
solely ns baTing,in tliis very year, built the tomb of the lociil saint, a plain FiithAn dor-ri^h 
with short pill^ supporting a square dome; and if we add that when, in 1376, gover- 
nor.s were appointed to divers provinces, “ Jaunpfir and Zafai^ibAd toll to Alalik Bah r uz 
we have told all that concerns JaunpAr before died Fir As, her fomider, on the 23nl 
Octolier 1388,~a prince who, with Sher Shih, her most famous otowa«a,’contests with 

Akbar, the founder of the city whose growth was her dcfitruction, the glory of heiu"- the 
greatf!flt prince on the roll of Indian kings, _ ^ ° 


Tlic short and troubled reigns which fill the space between the death of PlrfLz and 
the ivccessum of Mali m Ad TugbUk on the5th April contain nothing to interest tlie 
liistorian of JannpAr, except the tale of the gradual rise of KhwAJa JaliAn, Ibo fir^t 
independent prince of JauupAr. This noble, Ijy name Malik Sarwar, was I ennuctV 
given by SidAr Kajab to hLs gmmison Aluliammad. In the houscbold of tins prince he 
rose to he KhnAJa SarA (chief ciinuch) and controller of the elephant stables, imd fol* 
lowing Ins master’s fortunes through all troubles, on his temimrary simjccss m A D mi) 
was rewarded with the title of K li w A j a Jah An and the olfic© of Vazlr. In the follovv 
iug year, the ability of a rival iiavitig given Muhammad a stmngor liold on the thr^ino* 
the prince rewarded his new supporter with EhwAJa dahAn’aoffice; but on the faU Jt 
the new Vazto in the course of the next year, KhwAJa JabAn, on whose head his rival’s 
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blood is tbniii'ht. to rflst, rtgainoJ. lila office, mid retained it till lie iras sent by Matimud 
Tuglilftk, inMnrcli 1391, with the fcitlo of " Mnlik-as-SUarq,'’ to govern the frontier 
provinces of the liast. Tears liefore, his notice had been attracted by the ebiidish beauty 
of ^iXiibk Tszil, the son of Q^imnfaJ/ a slave and Tvater-benrer of FirftB; and havin'; 
adopted him, ho took him, now in the prime of life, with all hia brothers, to hia new 
governinont. 

The charge of the Ifalik-as-Sharq was far more important, as hia titlB was higher 
tlmn that of the former governors. JVfalik Bahr hz. bad “ JaunptiLr and Zafar&b&d,*’ with 
such proviucK to the eastward as were held ueitber hy petty cliiefa nor the lords of 
Laklmautl; to this were added the lower and the provinces on their ft bank of 

the Ganges, which previously bad been assigned to other bands. Tlicre was no question 
us to the suooc-is of his adiuiaistmtion. Forts wbich iiod fallen iuto the bands of llie 
ninibVs, provinces whiclv had revolted, again owned the supremacy of Delill, and KU w&Ja 
•fahhn, amid liis jieaceful labours in Vijayachandra's palace in Jauopdr, was perpe¬ 
tually cheered by news of the triumplis of Iiis adopted son — triumplis the fruits of which 
lie fully enjoyed when — Timdr having driven the Tughlaks from DeliU — ho felt able 
to proclaim bis independnno© and rule with undisputed sovereignty over the rich 
provinces which lie between the nimdlnyan Tar£d and the Jamud, from Kol and Bnblrl 
to Tirhdt und Bihdr. It cannot, of course, be said that his authority was bo powerful in 
the hall'conqiicred GorakUpnr or tho remote Tirbdt as at his palace gates in Jauupdr. 
The power of a native prince varies inversely as tlie distance from which it is exercised, 
and the Hiodd BMs, who from the huge fort of Et&wa looked down on the nivines of 
the Janmd, may well hare been like the Ferceys of the Scottish marcbes. Tet wlien the 
kings of Lakhnauti who faced Firtl» and had exchanged embassies and made treaties 
with the kings of Dehli, paid the tribute due to BeUU to the new prince at .Jannpdr, we 
may be sure that his titles “Sultdu-aa-Sharq \tabLlk were ao empty vaunts, 

and that his successor found the sceptre he had helped to raise no mere reed, KhwAja- 
i-Jaht\n had masle his adopted son his deputy with the title Halik-as-Sharq, aad he 
again h ftd given the cotnmiuid of the fort and the city to his brother IhrMiim, Whctlicr 
or not the heir was present In Jaunpdr in the former half of MOO, when KhwAja JabAn 
died, or was absent on another such expedition as that which, in the spring of 1390, 
had made the princes of Bengal pay tribute, his interests were well looked after, and his 
succession was undisputed. But tlie stupor of exhaustion which had followed Tim dr's 
departure from Debit was by Ibis time passing amiy, and MallA Iqbil Khan, who was 
ruling Debit under cover of Malimud Ttighlak's name, felt strong enough to resent the 
Vwldnesa of the new prince in assuming the regal canopy, coining money, and lieing 
publicly prayed for as lluburak SbAh Sharql. But first, in the winter of iJflO-Ol, 
MallCl IqbhL subdued Sliams Khdn of BlAui\ and levied contributions ia Kate bar, and 
afterwards, apparently late in the hot season (MOL), marohed from DcUll, Bupported by 
the farces of Stiams KhAa and MubArak KewAtti, against MubAmk. .dt PatlAli the 
allies were vainly opiwsed by the 1141 of HI 4 Inpdr!, hut MubAnik Beems not to have 

' TirktiU *nd AbM Fml ifre® tWt Qn.iraiifi't wm tb# uarntT of tliv cfiiM, taoiaf bii fjiifacir. Th^* li nn 

naiinu fdf folluitmp tlie nr4H-i-3fwkamm^d^ M m tti the t«its tb* amkhar siT tbu wrtrk 

ifiTM dftiili ^nitnitl of thfl iJitpted »n nirp^r &nljf wh^n tUn ibnin* «■ TMint. it 1* wnrth ifhlli im mnatkii her* 

xh^if iti th* Turj i^w Unw Abfll Fml iptei to th^ of Ihmlitffi, hit mptittmai tlw lod puakhnuml ol lb* rebelHsift 

of QurnTifrii pniblr tbf futhpr ef IbrLhiiA md m t\^m of Inn \c tht fonriPf 
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crossed t^io G anges and to liavel)orne tlie loss of Kana u j witlioat resiatanee. Tlio sn-ollen 
river was proiaibly tlie causo of liis paticiice, and the same obstacle kept the two aritiios 
facing OQO another on opposite hanks for two months, neither daring or being able to 
force a passage, till w'ant of avippJies compelled both to retreat. Bat Alahmtid T iigh lak 
at this time rt-tuming from Gajar&t, Malii IqbiM rpsolred to try whether the presenco 
of the emperor would do more than Ills name, and iluhhrak, taking up his old position 
on the left Ivmk of the Ganges, died hero in the autumn of the same year whilo waiting 
for his enemy to appear. 

The vacant throne was at once fiUod hy lIuTidrak’s younger brother Ibrdhlm^ with 
the title of Shams-ad-dln IbrAhlm Shhh Sharqh a prince of varied talents, whoso 
long reign is the most glorious in the short annals of Jaanpdr, As soon as the great news 
of Ids brotlier's death reached him, he hurried to the army on tlie Gauges where au event 
soon occurred which tried all Ins still ia kiugcraffc. MahmM Tughlak liad showed no 
abilUy in the years before TlmClr^s invasion, when, ho was, at least lu name, supreme, and 
bis hurried flight to the court and coutemptuoua hospitality of tlio governor of GujarJkt 
had not raised his reputation. When weary of his retirement, he returned to Boldl, at 
the invitation, or by the jicrmissioUt of IqbAi Khan, to he the puppet and prisoner of a 
man ruling in Ida name; and when now brought face to face with the army of Jaunpftr, 
to try wlietlier the magic of his name and aneestiy would shake its allegiance ami make 
easy his tyrant's victory, he conceived the vain hope that, were he once willno the lines 
of the enemy, the new prince might ahilicate in liis favour or at all events free him from 
his bondage to Iqbal. But, though Ihrhhini was young both in years and in power, he 
was far too able to he a pawn in any man’s game * and when MahmM took advantage 
of a hunting party to escape from Iqbal’s bands, he was received with great reserve by 
the Sharqi prince, Ixiiiig even, acconling to some writers, denied fire and water. 
Covered with diiigrace, he returned to the Dchll army, hut was suiforeil to take jjos- 
aession of Kauauj and adiuinisteir it himsolf-, the more readily, no doubt, that it was 
deliatable ground,—for even when wrt*.sting it from Mubiirak, Iqbiil had been comjMjlleil 
to iBave the government to the person appointed hy MuhArak’s predecessor. Leaving 
Jlalimdd in quiet possession, the two armies moved to their re,speQtive headquarters, 
and so euded die first war between Dehli and ilaunphr. 

Iqhtkl Klifin fell on the ISth Koverabsr i‘t{J5 in an attack made in conjonction 
with Balt rh in Khdn, another governor and guardian slave of Fir dz, on Khizr Klidn, 
Timor’s deputy in the Panjab; and the officers left in command at Dehll innted 
MahmCld to return. He went with a small retinue to take possession, hut speeililv re¬ 
turned to Kaiiaivj. In the autumn of the following yenir, IbrAhlm marched to tneover 
the place, and the armies took up tUcic accustomed stations on the opposite hanks, but 
after long halting and slight ekirmlshing, Ibrihlm marched hack to Juuupur, The 
slothful Mahmhcl too presently retired to Dehl!, much to the disgust of bis army, which 
either deserted him or was disbanded. As soon as this news reached hU rival, lie again 
put his army m motion, tixik Kauauj after a siege of four months, and Imviuf* halted 
there for tlie rainy season of Ii07, and tlicn being joined by many of MalimddC ni)lih?ij 
^ madc inroads un the territories of DeblL Of Baran he made Malik ilarbsbA Khdu 
governor, and Tftthr Khiu of Samhh.al, but w hen bo hid alroarly readied the banks of 
the JamnA aud was about to attaik Dehli itself, he bemd that Muzaffar Shfth (Zufar 
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KhAa) of GupnU, having subdue^l HAshang ShAh of MAlivti, ivas marching to attaei: 
JnunpAr^ To SL'ciire his capital, thorufore, Iir retreatL-d, and straightway (April 144)S) 
Jlalimfid captured Uaran by assiiult, killing llirhhlm^s goromor, drove TiitAr Klihu of 
Sambhal to Kanaoj and opi>omted Asad Khan governor of aambhal on his oiva 
part. Kanauj remained the frontier town of JaimpCir till the death of MahniAd in 
rebraary 1413 ended tlie line of Flrdz. 

After the death o£ llahmtld, IbnVhltn formed the idea of making himaclf master 
of Deb 11, and made a few raarohea tliilUepwards, but apeedUy returning enjoyed near 
fifteen years of unbroken peioe. HI±s court was a haven of rest for the many learned men 
driven from the favoured places by the endless ecintcsts of the times, and their fame and 
the noble buildings which still adorn his capital are the enduring glories of his reign. 
The nmsjid, pavilions and baths of the Fort arc memoHak of his boyish employment 
as his brather’s deputy, but the great Atala luasjid was finkUed and dedicated in 
December 1408, and about the same time probably thoise which his nobles built on the 
sides of the two otlier great temples named and spared by PlrAz. To this long rest too 
may probably be assigned tha plan of building a bridge opposite his palace, an idea 
which none of his successors worked out, and of a second large masjid the huildiug of 
which was the glory of lltisain’s reigu, as its dedication was the consolatioa of bis 
fall. As famous in this time, though nearly forgotten now, were the doctors of his 
court, to whom doubtless wag chieily duo that fame for learning which Jauiipur Ims 
liardlv vet lost, though, through the decay of native learning and the waning prosperity 
of the town, the so partly eudowad schools which existed even in Huhammad 8h5hk 
reigu have left few traces, ForoniMt among them and founder of the most famous 
school was QAxl Shahdb-ad-din iEalik-al-ulAmIk, “one of the most reuowncd 
names," savs Abdl Fazl, **for wisdom and learning.” Driven from Dehli with his master 
MiillAua Khoiahgi, by the irruption of TimAr, he was honoumbly received by Ihrildm, 
wholmided liimwith honours, and to whom he dedicated^everal works, LheSAurA-i-f/iMdi 
and the /rsMd-al-yuhma. A rival of the ithilosoplier was the holy Shaikh Badi-al- 
llukkwa-ad-dln Shfih iLaddr who died in .Tauusry of 1138—four years before hia 
successful rival, and was laid in a great tomb built for him by Ibrithim at Makanp Ar,— 
his general dwelling^plaoe between KAnhpur and FarrukhAbAd, 

The march of Ibrdhlm towards Dehll, in the winter oE 1413, had lieeu provoked by 
the vain desire of Daulat KhAn, who for a time' tilled the throne of Debit after 
HlaUmndk death, to comiwl IbrAhlm to raise the siege of Kalpl, and tlie speedy coun^ 
tcr-mareh was probably caused by news thitt Khizr Khdn, with his northern levies, had 
compelled Daulat Khrm, after aaiegeof three months, to abdicate,and had settled himself 
quietly in the vacant throao. Although the SaTd princes were feudal superiors rather 
tlnin desjKjts like the ^loghals and levied their revenue rather by forays, and as reliefs, 
than hv organiaed taxation, their power was steadily growing, and Dirdhtm did not care 
to force matters to extremity when opposed toSa’ld Mubiirak in A.II. 631 (A.D. 1127 ), 
In that vear ho w'as marching against Kdlpl, Vfhen theia suddenly appeared in his 
camp Muhammad Klidn, the rebel prince of Bidni, who, leaving his fort with Sa'id 
Muhilrak’s forces before its walls, had hurried to get help from IbrAhim, Aroused by 
expresses from KAdir Kbftn, the vassal ruler of KMpl, and doubtless also warned of the 
movement of Muhammad KliAn, Sa’id Mubdrak marched in person agaiusi Ibroliim. 
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Tlio fhnsion which Ibnlintii had detached, underhb brother Muklilia Khftn,' to reduce 
Ethwa, was driven hack l>v a force sent from Atrol! t but when the two armin? nmrehed 
m ironillel lines from AtroU and BurlxilnftbM, Ibriiliini reached the .Unmktxt a pomt west 
of EtAwa, and so must haii- been able to make himself master of that imixortaut fort. 
On the Ixanks of the Janinil, aiul hut a few miles apart, the two armies lay facini; each 
other for three weeks, till weary of inJeoisive skirmishes, on the 21st March the Shan]t 
prmcc offei-ed Ixattle. U'he challenge wis accepted, and from noon, till darkness senaralrd 
he cmnlmfants, the battle raged with fury. Both armies Jay on the field that ni-Iit, 
hill the next day. possibly after negotiating a hollow peace, and sealing it by a roval 

marriage of MubArak's daughter Blbi Kdji to the heir of Jaunpilr, Ib^him re turned 
to Jauiipiir, 

Auollicr cxpedltton agniiwt Kilpl vns tlia lust nrtiv. oporation df Hirtliiin’s reim 
Id«>edulum„oCU33.1.d.™lU4,|,„„g „( jjAlwi formed, opparooU. mncl. ot tUd 
some time, tlie pka of ocDi.pjiog K4ipl; 1,ut nhou tim trra ormies wemfocil].. eoch 
nl lor near llie phee, and a liattlc n-ns hoiirlp cipected, neirs reaebodIbrfililm HintSa’id 
Jlubaraa too lind liemal of his mand. from Jaorrplr and ™ preparing to atiaek that 

I f 'na^r^"? ° ‘'™ kingdom, at once, IhrAliim retreated and 

lef ntlshang to m.ake Lmrselt n,osier of Kblpl. Uis two rivals died in no long time 

Jm Ibrahim never ogam ottempte.1 Kblpl, spending the fmv yearn loft him nl home' 
and djing m llio winter of IHO f nil of years and honeais. ■■ He was an notive and good 
prince says Abal Fas , equally beloved in life, as he wa, regretted by all his snhjeefen 
Able, blieral a bitted Masaiman, and n steady, if not a bloody pemeeutor, hc^ras a 
suec^ul mler and ,a patron of leamiagi and thongb we may agrL with Akhor thal 
111 . dynasty mqjht have built more bridges and fewer tnasiids, we nre eerlainlv not dU. 
[joacd to blame the muaifiuciuce which crectLMj the A tula masjiil. 

llahniAd, eldest son of Ihrahim, succeeded without op])c*itioti, and reigued as 
prosperously as lus father for nearly tiroutt veara. Two veara i!fL in i Lia i - 
to^e ^g „f Mblwb that his vmml „f-iitlpl w.s7e^“;'r,t!is ^ 
obtained perraissma to attack that place; bat wlma be had seked and plundered b' l e 
was less attenttve to the remenstranees of tlio snserain who was macU busied if of I 
quartern. Tlie king of JIAlwa then moving to restore bis vassal, in I H sis i iT 
liii the n.^ met and skirmUbed near trishj but an altaek on Jnimn^ itself l^i ' 
threatened, Mnhmud agreed !o a peace, negotiated by a doctor of hi-h rciiute fm.' T’ 
reconled as Shaikh JamJl.ad-dtu Sadda mid Sliaith Jhaida) whereliv Kalil 
^arhoad wtm, after a short delay, restored to Ndsir, s^i a! t^ctsmr 
fomter ntler. The forces tin,, set free, MahmM entployed in eatmdiZ li. 

Other quarters, first reducing OIiunAr and it3neiffhbouriifir..T ® 

last poKcadoo of hi, honmi, ami then laying waste and plundering'Mrin a'^X'''' 

movement after a sis years’ rest, it is aecessarVto naZTi 1”: "'‘Xf 

anbgoiikt and future oonquRror of Jaunpdr The event ul ^00 

Khdn and the TngUlak was detemiaed in favour nt the former by t" Xllk 

* ilfttlk mid Mb Ilk Makhlli mn tumnl hr ti. 

trf Fltil; ttrf, wtr^ ^t, ball*™ pft* •«!] /uLZ Jbi JlLt “l 

b«mblnU.™k«.WfDt,tying J.attr* .tyk,. 
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Sultin, an Afghan chief who sicw llalik Iqb&l with his omi hinth The gratitmle of 
Khhcr Khfiu chiLDged the name of hk champion to Islhai Khftn, and cotifemng on him 
an important government, ho gave him oppoi-tanitles of providing for his many brotiiem. 
On his father's death in battle, Eahlol joined his undo isIRm Khan with whom he 
obtained such distinctiaa aa to he wedded to bis consin, adoptod, and to the eJfclusion of 
legitimate sons, declared his uncle's heir^ and after coosidenihle opposition, even Qiith 
Kh&n, Islftm Eliftn’a son, made his suhittission, and hy Ids eonsUnt IldditT was the cliief 
support of BuhloTs power. Profiting hj the growing wi’akuess of SaTd AInhammad, Bah - 
lol. Ibrlhitn ShAh Sharqi and Mihmiid Khiljt of ilskSwA annexed more and more of the 
Behli territory; hut when, in tlic year of IbrAhlm's deat h, the Khiljt marched to the gates 
of Dehli, Sa'td Aluhammad impiorod BaUlDl's lielp, and though in spite of a treaty con¬ 
cluded between the two emiierors, Bahlol plundered the retreating Khiiji, Sa'ld Aliilmm- 
iiiad could not punish his disolHjdience, hut was compelled publicly to adopt liitp ns his son. 
On the accession of Ah\-ad^dl n, Bahlol abstained from taking the oath of allegiance, but 
Followed, the imperial standard in an attack on BlinA in A.E. 850 (lUG), wlienise the 
weak emperor retreated b haste on the mere rumouT of the Sharqt prince’s planning » 
march on DehlL The fancy Ali-ad-dln now took for tiie retirement of BadAiin favoured 
Bahlol’s deaigna on DehU,and,accordbgly, after two attacks he captured and established 
himself in that city, A.H. SS t, with the full consent of AlA-ad-din, who, by reason of 
the .adoption of Sn’td Muhammad, regarded Bahlol as a brother, and only asked to be left 
quiet in BmdAnn. Two years later, in the spring of 1453, when BAyazld was in com¬ 
mand at Behll, hia father Bahlol being absent warring in the PanjAb, MahmAd Shih 
Sharqi, aided hy DaryA KMa LotU, governor of Sambhai, laid siego to Dchil. but the 
hurried return of Bah lol from the northward and the questionable fidelity of Daiy A KhAn 
made the invader plan a retreat. This, however, was delayed so long that something 
like a pitched battle occurred between the forces of Bahlol and a strong di via ion of Mnh- 
uiAd'a army under Path KhAn, a native of HirAt. An elephant Ijclongmg to tiie 
latter being wounded by an arrow of Qutb KhAn, then apparently, as often afterwards, 
commanding for his cousin Bahlol, the lino was broken, and Qutb KliAo, finding oppor» 
tunity to reproach DaryA KhAn, the latter deserted hia new allegiance, and MahmAd*s 
forces were utterly defeated with the loss of seven war elephants, much baggage, and of 
Path KhArL Again a few years of peace occurred till A.H. 601; in the winter of 1150- 
57, B.ahlol marehed against Et A wa, and MahmAd at the instigation of J Ana KhAn, 
who bad been made governor of ShamsAbAd on deserting Dahltd, hastened to oppose 
him. After lying face to face for a short time, the princes made terms and rcapeetivelv 
retreated; the country was to be divided aa in Sa’ld MubAmk’s time, Path KhAn'a 
elephants were to be given up, and JAna KhAn expelled from the territories o£ JaunpAr. 
But after the treaty was couoluded and Imth armies liad marched away, Bahlol liecame 
too Impatient to wait till the autumn should make him pencefully master of ShamsAbAd, 
and surprised and occupied it; and AlahmAd, hurrying back in wrath, was taken III and 
died in his camp near that place on the very morning after a night attack on his camp, 

• wherein Qutb KhAn, cousin and brother-in-law of Bahlol and commandant of tlieattatjk- 
ing column, was taken prisoner. 

The only rcmaim'ng work of the reign of MahmAd ShAh Sharqi ia themas- 
jid called LAI DarwA^a, built by Blbl Jl A jt, his queen, as a dependency of her palace 
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TTithout the walls and endowed as a school. Of tlio palace, from whose" high gate 
paiate^i with vermilion/' the present name of the maajid is derived, no trace is left': it 
was destroired by Sikandar Lodi in hia mge at the icgratitude of Husain. Tliia 
same Bib I Rdj i, who was a daugiiter of Sa'id ilubArak of Dehli, seems to have been 
a woman of energy and ability, and in the short reign of her son aro toimd many proofs 
of her inlliienoci for. to begin with, though FiHshta speaks of Bhikun Klil'n, Mali- 
nifid's successor under the name of Muhammad, as the eldest son of the deceased, 
allusions by the chronicler Faiiir Khair-ad-dtn seem to show that his right to tho throne 
was questioned. Stjll he was in camp with his father, and Bibl Raji managed to seat 
him on the throne, and then negotiated a treaty withBahlol, who had drawn np his 
army ia battle array Iwfore news of Mahmftd’s death reached him, in the same terms 
as that of tlie preoediug summer, Tiie two princes then marched homeward, Muhammad 
ShMi witli his prisoner Quth KLfm, to disgust all at .launpdr by his cruelty and irri¬ 
table temper, from which the dowager queen was the heaviest sufferer, and Bahlol to find 
the gates of Behll shut In liis face, and to reoedve a message from Shams Khalfin, his 
wife, that, if ho meant to sit at home wlille her brother was a captive, ho had bel ter sit 
m the sati^iiia while she led his army. Stung by this scornful message, he retraced lits 
steps, hut Huharamad Shdh had been so much more rapid in bis movements that Bahlol 
found Itfil tLaran, his governor, eipelled from ShamsabtVd and his enemy Jdna Kliftii re 
imtellcd by Muliamniad Sb&h, In camp with the Sliarql prince were his vounner 
hrothora Husain and Jaldlj hut Hasan, the elder and his rival, bad stayed bdiind in 
Jaunpfir and sorely troulded the king's mind with fear of treachery. In vain were orders 
sent that both the prince Hasan and the prisoner Qntb Khdn should be put to death ' 
the Kotwil replied that Bihl E&jl guarded them too earofuEy; and so. bvinvitin- \ih 
mother to camp to consult about an appanage for Hasan, ilnhammad clcired the wav 
for h<s jealousy and his own faU. Before BIM Raji hnd arrived at Kanauj, news of her 
son's murder reached her; and while she stayed raoutning at that city, the other sons 
took alarm, and Husatn sueeeeded to get deapatebed with a strong force to iutercent -i 
pretended attack of Bahlol, Before Bahlol's forces Husain retreated quietly to Kaimui 
to be received with open arms by tiis mother. Jaial Kban attempting to join Husain 
ty BnUlol. Muhammad Shih, alarmod at the* defeojae Z ™ 
treated ou Kanauj, tu flud thatnuaiu had assumed the easi^ „f royaih- and hnd „ll 
army draun up ta oppose Ilia brother. Deserted by aU bi offieL die aaf, h 
Muhammad Shih had to flee, hut the same valour whieh had made Pralln 9,0*^71 
MMapurl think it safer to fare Ba'ilol than Muhammad 3h*h, would l.avo m,d 
danse,on. toe, hut that Blbl lUjt brihetl hi, armour-bearm to btTk „II 1 “ t r": “ 
arrows so that be tell by tmaebery ia an orebard after a .bort !^a of 

After punishing tbo* offleers who had wemed unfavourable to his cause TT 
marched against Bahlol; hut a truce for fonr years ratified hv tlm « ^ 

Khim for prince JalM, was .greed on. each party keejimg it, own pomesrieJ/d'^tp'’ 
truce we may probably aasiga ,bat marriage of Dnsiin to BIbi Kho/ . 

•AU-ad-dta, ea-kiug of Debli aad stifl'kiug of Baddan 
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fatal for the eafitom Icingdom. Tlie fonr years’ tmee gave time for an expcditioti to 
Orissa which greatly increased Husain’s wealth and fame. Kuhftrak Khtn of 
Burhan&bikd, fearing the infiuetice with Bahiol of his rival DaryilL Ehfm, long governot 
of Samhhnl, and one of the most powerful vassals of DeUIJ, took refuge with Ilusain. The 
vassal princea of the central Hohb, always wavering, were so far favoumhlc to Iliisnin as to 
threw no obstacles In his way, when—after cxaL-ting tribute from the Riiof Q wiliAr in 
the winter of 1470*71^—he advanced on Hehll. Bablol harried Imck from tlie Panjftb, 
Find leaving Debit in tlie chaige of his faithful cousin, met Husain’s array on the Jamnh 
not far east of Agri. After a week’s skirmiGhing a threa years’ truce was madej and at 
the end of that time Ilusaiu iKjsieged and took the fort of EtAwa, and gaming over tire 
border vassals maTclied on Dehli, but after some indecisive skirmislies made a new truce 
and retired, only to indulge himself in the same amusement a lew months later. 

The last-named futile expedition must have taken place about the end of 1474 and 
was the last which loft Jaunpftr stiU a worthy rival of Behlt; for the short peace which 
now ensued was the last. In the autumn of 1477 liibt Rhjl died at Etftwa, and Qufb 
Kh4n of Rfiprl, coming with the raji of Gwhliflr on a visit of condolence, by way of 
making his court to Husain, spoke disparagingly of Balilol and volunteered to support 
bis host’s claims to Delill , but, having taken leave, he hurried to Debll with stories of 
Husain’s designs and his own recent flight. From that moment both sides prepared 
for war. In the summer of next year the ex-king A lA-a d-d In died at Baddim, and 
Husain, after performing the funeral ceremonies, also seized the territory to the 
prejudice of his hrolher-in-bw. Marching thence he occuined Sambhal, Impriaon- 
ing Mubarak Khan, who had returned to his former allegiitnceand succeeded his rival 
Davyh Khan in the government of that province, and marched on Dolili. Again Balilol 
hurried back from Sir hi ad, and after Husain had had the bettor in several skinniahes, 
a treaty was negotiated through Qnth Khan, Bahlol’a cousin, whereby the upper Dodb 
was assigned to Bablol, but all lands east of the Ganges to Husain. But os the latter was 
marching homewards, Bahlol attacked his rear, killed great numhera of his men, captured 
many offleers of rank with some treasure and equipage, and occupied the p.irganas from 
Kol to SliamshlihA Unsainproniptly gave battle, and after an indecisive combat a peace 
was again patched up, Uupamau 1>eiug made the common boundary, Husain could 
not forgive Bahlol's perfidy and again waged war, but now with continued iU succois. 
Defeated in an obstinate battle with the loss of Ub baggage, he retired on RAprt; driven 
thence, he moved to Gwhliftr, and having been anew furnished with monev and stores 
by the rhjh, he marched on Klllpt, Meantime Balilol compelled Husain's brother 
Ihrflhim to surrender £t4wa, and moved to meet hia enemy at K&lpl, After some Utne 
he discovered a ford, crossed the Jamn^ and defeated Husain, and—after one last battle near 
Kanau]—Hnsatn bad to flee on foot to Badilun, pursued as faros Haldi,—even bis 
seraglio falling into the Imnds of the victor. After recruiting his army, Bablol ad¬ 
vanced without further check to Jaunpflr, so that the kingdom fell in the same year 
which bad seen it attain its greatest exteat. 

Altbough ttie advances Bablol bad mode on diilcrcnt oocasions,—professing liis at. 
taohmentto the dignity he bad supplanted, with which Husain was connected by marriaite 
if not by descent, or asking only to let alone,—were probably such artifices as he bad found 
Buceessfui in gaining him the throne, he was no ungenerous viotor. He allowed H usain 
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to reside at Jaunpiir and ILtiish the masjid 0>^sji(l.}.jdmi) Aui to retain posses, 
sion of a tract of country. proUably round Chundr, Tioldmg {ive lakhs’ a year. Unring 
appointed MubArak KbAn LohAni goremor of Jaunpilr and stationed his fniikful 
couain Qu^b KhAn at Bisaull, near Badaun, as governor-general and commandez'- 
in-chief, Bahlol halted for a time at Bad A an. The value of Qutb KhAn’s fidciitr was 
now strikingly mamfested, for on liia death at ttiis time his manv friends pmpai^d for 
revolt. Among them was ilubAmk KUAn, and Husain vainly hoi«d m the confusioo to 
recover hh old kingdom; but Bahlol without delay marched to Jaimpftr, made his eldest 
surviving son. BArbak, viceroy and drove Husain away, yet stUl ohatged BArbak not to 
interfere with him in his esUtea. In no long time the growing mlirmitit-s of his great 
made Bshlol anxious Qnally to setUe his atTairs. Declariug N is Am his snccessorand 
conforring on him the government of Dehll and the upper DoAb, be took paba to 
secure his favourite fiom the hostility of his grandson Adm HumAyin and his son 
BArbak, governor of JaunpAr, separatiiig their governments bv others assigned to his 
most trusted officers, and soon after died in camp in the cmtral l)oAh in the summer of 


By following tlin wivioo of Qntlngl, Khin, tlie es-Vndt of Husnin, NiiJm lurtn- 
eooopod tUe ilongeB wliicL tiiroatenod i.in> peBoonlly. naoonded the throne nndor tS 

*"‘>‘*'*'"5 frarereodlee, dangeroo, rivala, marched ogeirrt 
Kirhak. who formally refneed to do homage or to read Sikaodar'a name in Iho nuhUe 
luayera^ Tim gorem™ of Bahrdleh, oouain to the two rival., commanded a dirkdon of 
Barbak a army, bat hemg taken in Urn beginning of the ilmt hatUe and received in a 
flattenng mmer by bitanthtr, ohanged .idea with the uaual facility of the time, and ohar-. 
mg hi. old trmnd, made all fe^treaehery end flee. Bdrbnfc', valour could not rea.nrc 
day and he fled we.tw.rd while hi. «.a wa. taken priaonor; but on hi. .nrrendiT 
he wu, reinstated m hi. government of Jannpir as a olieck on Husain who wa. .,m, 
force in Bihhr But Mrhak wa, to, weak for hi. work, and in Je “^Stg tf uo“ iti" 
dim hod Kar^y reached Dehll after a loag and .neocMful eampaisn, when L ” 
oeived new. of a dnngerons revolt in the old kingdom of Jaunpdr, BSHiak lev! n i T 
B^Meh, Mnhirak Khln of Karri hod heea taken prisoner.and hi.brother.the al ° 
held e govemiuent of Kmc imporlance, killed. Bnl Hie march of 
the rele^of Muhimk Khin and the return of BWaikj end the rebels having i„n 
feated at K.tgar Bhrbak waa reinstalled. But even the near nelgl.beurhnod 7 ht 
emperor eould not msure BArhok*. good conduct or make hi. suhiecS hear hi. ^ 
for in les, than a moatb, while Slkander wa, .till marching about, there wa, atoCS' 

break whoa BArbak was eommitted to safe custody and hi, - -- ■ . ™'' 

JamAl KliAn. the flret patron of Shor ShAh. In the winter of the seme ye. T,e 
perer made a reconnaissance of Ch uiiAi^tiU in the possemion of Husain ’ W . 
he repulsed a «illy of the gurriwm. he doubted his power to eanlure 
and marched along the right hank of the Gan-es receiving on hii . 

thcGaharwArrAjAofKantit, In the winjrof 1401 . 9511(5 a.mi„ ^ ^"™l>nii«dqn of 
and east, hot-being overtaken by the mins-after losing from nat!lrej^~ *" ‘kt sooth 
ii'iB oavalzy, fell back ou JaunpAr for suDulics Tin " v *^UBes n]o.«t of 

». ..e. „ .i.-* ..“r«Te 
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sooner heard of TTnflnin’s mnvemeTit Hiau ha hurried fo meet liim and defeated him in a 
sreat battle some two marches from BanS ras on the right hank of the Ganges. Husain 
fled to the court of Gant, was there courteouslj receiTed, and died here in ohstfnrity just 
tire jears later| hut was buried in Jatmpdr. With him. ended the Shartal dynuaty of 
Jauupdr, of which the following Is the chronology 

A.H. A.D. 

796 or 1 iilH, KtFfijali-UJnhin. 

jH)2, IStkD. ifullisk ShAh, udopted sou. 

803, 1400. Shuos-ad-dia Ibcshlni SbAh Sharqt, youager brother. 

844^ 1440. T^TubniM ShAb, sod ; a^socutcd liis lou in 8Bl, died 803. 

301 , Muhntdinad SklU, «on. 

383 , 1458 . IlusAiu SbAh, brother, subdued by Dnhlol tn SfO or 88 Ij Rini to Bc&gal iq 

898 {?) and died in OOa; his coins ran oa to 900 . 

S9i, 14S0, fiArbob SbAh-ibti^Bidila! □{ Deltlh ap[»oiated gorernor^ removed ta 899. 

Having subdued Bihikr and exacted tribute from the raja of Tirhiit, Sikandar re¬ 
turned to .Taunpdr, determined to leave no sign or trace that the hated family of llusain. 
had ever existed. The groat palace on the banks of the Gdmtt, that of Blhl Eij! 
without the waUs, the dower-house, and the buriaUploca under the shadow of the great 
J&iui masjid. were aU razed to the ground, and the utmost inflaence of the doctors of 
the law could scarcely save the masjtds from utter destruction. Tlie nobles of the court 
were encouraged to use these palaces as quarries, and the prolonged stay of Sikandar, 
who seems to have made this place bia headquarters till after the death of Hiuiain, was 
as little favouiablD to the place os the notion of his son Jaldl, tho ntfw govecaorj, that 
it was less healthy than another site which took his fancy some eight miles to the 
north-east, on tho right hank of the &A1, where he and hU nobles built palaces of 
which no trace is left., and the first of the three fine bridges which are still glories of 
Jaunpdr. 

Sikandar died on the lltli Bccember I5l7, and the arrogance of his eldest sou and 
successor Ibrfihtm soon so disgusted his nobles that they conspired against him with 
JaUl. The latter was at K&Lpl, which was also under his charge, but lie had not 
reached Jiiunpiir, where he was to be cuthroned, when the conspirators changed their 
minds and determined to stand by IbrftUlm. But JaliU thought himself too far com¬ 
mitted, and though liis friends fell off from liim daily, he placed his family in safety 
at Ktilpl and marched on Agrft. Here the governor amused him with negotiations till 
Efilpt had fallen and Ihrhhlm in person was at hand. Jaldl then fled to Gwfilifitr, but 
after divers escape* was captured and murdered, Eis government of .Faunpilr wras en¬ 
trusted to Daryft Kh&u Lobfinl, who died shortly after Bihar's invasion. His son and 
BUcceasfir Baliidar ivas chosen leader and under the title Sul tin Muhammad pro¬ 
claimed king by the Afghttns after Ihrfilitm’s defeat and tho capture of and so for 

a sliort time again Jaunpfir was the capital of a kingdom which extended from Oudh to 
Bihfitr. But when Humiyfin, dry-nursed by Firfis and MabrnM Kh4n, both old 
q£ the liodl house, led the chief part of the Aloghal army against the confederates, 
the latter slowly retired first on Jaunpfir, then on Blbar,and by the end of 15S5 Jaunpur 
bad for ever ceased to be iudejiendent. Humhy fin spent bis short stay in Jaunpfir 
in endeavours to renew its prosperity and ancient glories, even restoring in some part, 
with the old materials, the buildings which had been quarries for Jalfil’s new palaces at 
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Jal^Ipur; and wtien ri?called to command in tlie gi^t Trar of tlio nest spring, Ue ap¬ 
pointed Junaid llirlds governor with Ms on-n two advisers nad Qfljjl !Vbd'al-JuljMr 
ns a sort of coundl of rogency. Three years later 13 A bar himself must have risitird the 
place when on Ms march against Mahmild Kliftn, king of BihAr, hut afterwards re¬ 
pulsing tluit prince lie uooteuted himself with a charge to Junaid to continue the war id 

conjunGtion with JalAl,^ ex-king of Jaimptlr, and returning to AirrA died there on the 
2‘4th Deceniber I5c0. 


As the great and successful rival of Hiimar6n was connected hy many ties with 
Jaunpiir, it is necessary hritdy to sketch his rise. He was the eldest Intimate son of 
Hasan KhAn, an Afghan farourite of JomAJ KUAn,^ the sugccssoi of BArhak in tb© 
government of Jaunpur. But Hasan so neglected his wife and her sons that Farid, 
leaving his father a house at SahsarAm, took service under iloniAl Khan, refusin'* to 
return home on the pretence that at the capital he had more opportunities for acquiring 
learning: and he Is said greatly to have profited by these Oj^portunities. ^Vhen three 
years later Hasan came to JaunpAr, Farid was reconciled to his father, who, wishing to 
live at Jaunpfir, made over charge of the jaglr to his son. Tlie father aftcr^rerds promised 
to mate SuiaimAn, a younger son by n concubine, lijs heir; but on Hahn’s death 
Farid obtained the patent from the king, and SuiaimAn took refuge with Muhammad 
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Stifi.liS4r, a distant relatiTe, gonemor of the district—ant the province—of Jaunpdr. 
Tills noble, failing in an attempt to make Tarld share the ailniiaislnition as Bellas the 
property with his brother, became his bitter eaemy, and iras planning his ruin when 
B4bar’a inTasion threw everything into confusion, Earid at once jnineil tlie AfghAn 
pretender, who was sat up at Jaunpftr, was made tutor of bis son. JalAl, and on an act 
of conspicuous valour was honoured with the title of Sher KhAn. But his old enemy 
managed to change the AfgUAn prince’s mind against Slier KhAn, who was at last com¬ 
pelled to take refuge with dunaid BirlAs, already governing Karr A, and with his help 
lio recovered his old jAgir together with other districts, all of which he held of the ;i[o- 
ghals. But he had no foolish prejudices for loyalty, and finding an opportunity, returned 
to nominal allegiance to Muhammad SbAh LohAui. now ruling only BihAr, whose son 
and successor JalAl he soon after supplanted, partly in selE-de fence. But when AI ah- 
mdd Lodi, sou of Sikandar ShAh, fled before HumAydn from Chitorto Patna, and was 
there chosen king of BihAr by the AfgbAu chiefs, SUer KhAu Md to submit, obtain* 
ing only his old jAgir and a written promise that cm recovery of Jauupilr, MahmOd 
would yield BiliAr to his vassal ally, Hereupon forces marched against the Sloghals, who 
evacuated the whole province of .TannpAr, HumAyfln was engaged in the siege of KA- 
lanjar, but advanced to the support of h^ deputy, S ho r K b An lliought himself slight- 
ed in the distribution of commands in the AfghAn army, and ivroto to Amtr Hind A Beg, 
who had probably already govornctl the city of JauupAr, promising not to op|fnss the 
Aloghal, and his defection in the battle of the neact day was the chief enuse of the defeat 
of the AfghAns. But, not long after ,1 unaid BirlAs bad been re-instailGd at JaunpAr. 
HumftyAn sent Amir Hindu Beg to demand of Sber KhAn the surrender of Chu- 
nAr, and though more urgent affaira distracted liis attention while Sher KhAn’s t>ow«r 
was growing, yet the sudden outbreak of the AfghAns, on the death of Juuaid BirlAs, 
coin[)ellcil Humayuo to march to JaunpAr in the summer of 1636, and his success tliere 
and in Bengal was the proximate cause of his ruin; for, wliUo he wits loitering In the 
east, his brother Il indAI MtrzA revolted; and after his terrible defeat near Baksar in 
1539, HumAyun quite lost for the time his hold ou Eastern India. JaunpAr indeed held 
out for a short time under Amir Hindu Beg and hia son BAbA Beg JalayAn, but 
before his great victory ou the ITtlv May 1540, Sher ShAh wna undisputed sovereign of 
all India east of AgrA, and Mdil Kb An, his son, xms his viceroy in JaunpAr. 

In thd troubles which preceded the return of HumAyAn, Jaunpur with the other 
easteni provinces changed masters a doien times; but its fort was no longer the chief place 
of streogth, for the p^scssor of OhuuAr—fortified as a treasure-house by Sher SliAU— 
was of necessity supreme. Kor does it play any conspicuous part in the early part of 
reigu, at least t ill tlic rebellion of ML Qull KliAu, KhAn ZamAn. Tliia 
noble, an ally of Bair Am Kb An, had been made governor of Sambhal by HamAyAn. 
and in the year 1568 he wais made also governor of J aunpAr and Pajijhazart, In no long 
time he expelled the AfghAn governors from the adjoining districts, and when—three 
years later—tho AfghAns of Bengal attempted to recover the frontier provinces, he and 
his brother BahAdur KhAu utterly defeated them. Yet this success nearly resulted in 
KhAn ZamAn'a ruin at court, for he withheld the customary offering till Akbar had led 
a strong army as far eastwards as KarrA. The clemency which left this insoh-nce uu- 
punished was hut iU requited, for in 1503 begmi the troubles with AH Qull KUAu which 
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ouly ended with his death in battle on the Gth Jume and the execution of some of 
hia Ujibak alUcs, who were taken at the same time and trampled to death by clephanta at 
iTaunplLr—olmoat as part of the ceremomol which attended the installation of Khftn 
Kh&uhn Munim Eh4n in that rich and important government. During these years 
Akbar’a headquarters seem to have been alternately at Jaunplir and Chunir, and the 
province may not have been formally entmated to any one till Munim Khan received 
it after Ehhn Zam&n*s death; for more than once it was restored to the traitor on his 
pretended and temporary submission. But any detail of the operations seems to [wrtniii 
rather to general history than to the special history of daunpur. 

One event, however, must be noted:—when the mother of KhAn ZamAn was con¬ 
fined in the fort of Jaunpur under the chaise of Ushraf KhAn the goveroor, her 
brother’s son, Bah Ad nr KhAn, in the summer of 1&36, with a strooger force surprised 
the fort, burnt the gates, broke down ita chambera, imprisoned the governor, rescued his 
mother, and after piuDdering the city, retnmeri on Banaras, and when he heard of Aklmr’s 
advance, breaking down two arcbea of tbe JalAlpur bridge to prevent pursuit. It is 
scarcely credible that oven after this revolt KUAn Z-imAn was re-installed in bis <mvem- 
ment, and that not till he was actually killed did Akbar finally appoint bis successor, con¬ 
ferring the government on KhAn KhAn An Mun im KhAn, the last viceroy who resided in 
JaunpAr. For eight years after his death a new city and fort were built at the confluence 
of Ganges and JamnA, to be the headquartqrs of the viceroy of tbe East; and thougli the 
province of JaunpAr was conferred on KhAn KhAnAn 'Abdfir Eahtm in 1690, in lieu of 
GujarAt, he never seems to have visited his government, though he mode or found his 
grandson, JIa s Am KhAn, Nattia ; and from that time the great of men of JaunpAr was 
cith^ the msim or else the governor of the fort, who drew pay for himself and the 
^rrison from certain small dependent parganos, and whose post was so little valued that 
in 1608 Jamil KhAn was about to break into open rebellion when invited to yield for 
this the government of the stronger fort of ChunAr. 
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CHAPTER n. 


THE GREAT BRIDGE AND LATER HISTORY. 

To Muuim Kb in JaunpOr ottcb moat useful, if not its most beautiful, building, 
tlie great bridge. Yet if wo here follow KUair-ad^dixi, whose mmcatiTe contains much 
local detail and in supported by the metrical dates inscribed on the piem, we find that 
Pirishta*s mformation is faulty in a period when naturally it should be best, forKbair- 
ad-dln makes Munim Khln governor in A.H, 072 (lOfiJ:) and in that year to have founded 
the bridge. As the following six inscriptiODB, Nos, I to VI, show, it vms begun in 
A,H. 972 (1561) and finished in 070 (1563). 

Inscription No, I is in Persian on the top of the third kiosk, on tho right haml, 
north end of the bridge; lines 1 and 2 facing the south and lines and i facing the 
north. Each stone is of greyidi sandstone and measures 3' 4* by 8'; the characters are 
beautifully cut. The metre is MasaJ ,■—> 


ihi jl jO 

Uif 0 ^ ^ 


•^•1 IdU o,A*j 

jU k£:^.>UKj 

J ^0 •>> jii jl 


1, The emperor built this place whose materials are impregnated with happiness. 

2, May (Ac) ever live successful, for its door is the qi&let of expcctauta 1 

3, 0 God J the foundation of religion and wealth may over remain by its founder 1 

4, When (/) enquired the date from the old wisdom, tho old wisdom replied 

** with pleasure/* 

The abjad powers of the letters for “with pleasure” give the date A.n. 972 
(1564), Khair^ad-dtn mentions that ** a poet found the date of its foundation in the 
words for * with pleasure.' Khkn KhAnkn therefore rewarded him with 972 gold mohars." 
The inscription itself is not given in the JaunpUrnSmoh. 

Inscription No, II ’ is written in n mixture of Arabic and Persian proso on the 
top of the east wall, on the south end of the bridge, in seven lines, on reddbb sandstone 
each block measuring 2' 10* by 1' 2", Tho characters are well preserved. 


J** y/4* 

J JJoU}\ s:^jO 

AJI p 


^ Hoc It-Tt wTra irrl ptfUltbed bj th^ Ikti Dr^ Bk^brnwiiiE) In tho ^ 

So^^jf ^ Bfjfftl fbif Jnt^ 1873. Simit of hi* itm hawSTsifi iunmiit, ptubtllj iymng tn tha dflEoieudn of Uu 

mbbioK< ■Mtipliei! to him hy Qflaenl CmuiiigLuii. Fit^lf £hur^*dJji In bit JampiArm^moA liu «j|j girgn inwenti- 
tiiitti Hen. Ill And Y» ^ 
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iUot> jii} ^ 

^LjI v*a Lo JL- ^u.jl 

j Lw JL* j LE^b 

r*^ u/ii 1^1 

*' This tnagcifioent building and splendid foundation was successfully completed 
at tlic private cost of the bounteous Sire, in the reign of the great king, emperor, high re¬ 
presentative of the emblem of royalty, shadow of God. the great conqueror Jaiai-ad-dln 
Muhammad Akbnr B4dshhh,” The famous name and the year of foundation and 
completion ia given in these words r “ Its builder (is) Munim KbAn,*' [A.IL 975= 1667.] 
In this inscription Akhax is called Abfi.1 Gli&zl instead of Ab61 Fath, 

Inscnption No. Ill is written in Persiau verse tm the top of the second pier, north 
end, on the west side, in six ILues, on a reddish sandstone, measuring 2' 10“ by 1^ 2". The 
metre is Mutaqdri^uadiim> 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

l(ff LjtjJo JlUj 

V —i iji 

iKju <lf Jj jjS 

lyjl iJ 'i*- <lf| jj 


J-fli J ^fjl 

9V1 


1. The KhAn KhAnAn of heavenly hountv, 

2. Whose gate ia the gtVa {Makka) of all wise men, 

3. Built a stone bridge across the rivor, 

4. So that people may cross from time to time. 

6. As this bridge is baiJt by the grace of God, 


6. Hence its date ia FazU allah [“ grace of God”], 976= 1568 A D1 

Wi^on No. ly i, wrilteo m Pmio, pro« ou tlio top of th. ,ocood piir l„rtl, 
end, eaat side, in four lines, on a grayish sandstone, measuring 2' 10* by 1' f, ^ ’ 


^ r^'i Ji 


'iV 








V —^ 

,, -s; •-». 

'.■.'“iS.'"-'"'"*■■• 1 “■ -»>»■»-««(S,"rj 

Inscription No. V is written in Persian on the top of the fir^ 
side, in ten Unes, on a reddish sandstone, measurbij 3' (S' hv 

b**UDyi4. The first eight 


east 
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lines are written in rersCj the metre being Samal, tbe lost two lines are in prose. The 
characters are well preserved. 

jIjSjJ JA. 

ri/ !i i;;4l 

* if ^ J 
r* J r* ji 

jitt ^jl*jukw* i»l^ 

* 

l*WI ctUi JLS 

tj 

ie\j^ jt }j tXt EiJ 
SV® 

ejfo .y. itb \Jh Jh ^ 

i3^ 

IJl.-i,l ^1 iW^ j iUtl 

1. Kb&n KhUnltn Munim KhAni the generous, 

3. Built this bridge by the grace of God. 

3. lie ia named Muuim [** wte tcA«> oonfert tene^t^ **], because 

4. He is gracious and merciful to the people. 

5. His Sirdt~al~rau«taqfm leads the thoroughfare 

6. Towards the gardens of heaven. 

7# you wiU find its date if you deduct 

8. The word “ bad ” from ” Sirdf~al-mmtaqfm** ‘ 

9. May the Holy God over keep the founder of this building in His protection I 

10. The composer and writer of these verses is Mir Muhammad Muhsin-ad- 

dltt, a sinful man. 

The value of the letters of the words “ Sirdi-al-nauiaqim " is 981, atiii if we subtract 
the value of the letters of “ bad,** i.e., 6, we get 081—8 = 975 A.H. = 1567 A.D. 

Inscription No. VI is written in Persian verse, the metre being Mujhas^ on the 
top of tbe first pier, north end, west side, in four lines, on a reddish sandstone, measuring 
2' 10* by 1' 2*. The characters of the first two lines have become partially obliterated, 

X X X X X 

X X X X X X 
WJU j) ^ l.rib 

iiiif 

I t1v» tutbfdl Muuliflin Worn vntninjg |Mradii« hu tn pnu vrer » fari%« i^U ti * tb« HtftMiibfti 

piitli,* whioh Indi over ■ WUrankai Inat tlu jw^ If. m B^rmw mui u ibarp tm ib« b% 0 of o ittottt. 

0 « 
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1. Th« bridge which has been built ...... 

2. in inch a short lime. 

3. fV^hen I enquired Irom the inmible being the date of its foundation, 

4. (The mtffeh) said: ** the bridge of Muhammad Munim KbAn.” [A.H. 975 = 

1067 A.I).] 

General Cunmngliitm, in his Arcft^oiogieal Meporte, Tolume XI, page 122, is quite 
in error in saying that “ inscriptions in Terse were placed on ecerg pier giring the date 
and the name of the builder.” There is no trace to he found of any inscriptioa on the 
other piers, and all those extant are well preserved with the exception of No. VI. 

It is curious that the great bridge should have owed its foundation to the human-, 
ity of Akbar and not to the mumdcenoe of Husain, who throughout his reign was 
contented to use a bridge of boats for his gorgeous processions to the idgdh he hml built 
on the south l^ank. Por Akhar, who was very fond of bnotiug, during his escursiona 
saw one night a poor widow iamenting loudly that she could not get ferried across, and 
the emperor having taken her over, stationed boats at the ghat purposes for the 

future, but nlso remarked to Munita KhAu on the advantages of building a bridge 
there, somewhat disparaging the former kings for their preference of masj ids. Purther 
reference was made to the subject in next day’s darhAr, aud Mauim HhAn came forth 
Iroui the presence, pledged, Ijoth in tiis own opinion and the emperor’s, to build a great 
bridge in the place of the evening’s adventure. The true bridge measures some 3S0 feet 
within the inner faces of the abutmeDts, but as each pier averages 14 feet in tbickness, 
the onllre waterway is less than 200 feet. Of the ten arches the middle group of four 
are of perceptibly larger span tlmn the three arches at each end, and the kiosks whieh^ 
as is usual with Indian bridges—were added as decorations, adorn the northern middle 
arch. Tlie bridge was built by a KAhuU architect of the name of ’Afzal 'All at the 
expense of llunirai KhAn,* Khair»ad-dln in his Jantip^nidmak states that ”tli© 
builder is Eahim KliAn, governor of tbc fort and managerunder Munlm KhSn and 
who appointed as his deputy KhwAJa Host, an AfgliAu JAgkdAr of Qldswa wbobrou-bt 
the cliief masons from hLs own estates.” But from history we know tliat Pahtm KhAu 
was a slave of JIunim KbAii's successor, MlrzA AbdAr Rafalm; and KbwAja Dost is 
KhwAja Shaikh Nizim-i NizAtu-ad^dln of inscription No. IT. Of coime the real 
cost cannot l>e even approximately guessed: it is said to have reached 30 lakhs * but 
a vague esprosaion makes one suspect tliat this round sum-*if one could believe it*to he 
anything more tlmn a rough gmss-induded all moneys laid out on the Fort and other 
buildings; anyhow KhwAja Shaikh NirAm took tho credit to himself of saving mate. 

rials enough to build a bridge and a manaiou where the road to Gl.tswa and AlWbad 
trosses the River SAt, 

^ InHTPptEoili Now 

» AnotLffr tteecnat ciahiif Lh> eoit fonrtMo Iflkki, an e«thiut.> wVtth <1»t tin* n. ■ - 

Ihf thirty lakhi iflclmied lh« whol* eatl of pnlilic work. Of ccnciM. Uib whalt U „i,l ♦ k Int *h*l 

TbebriJjje ?iil Goiir, iiE»Uit«ight ffiflji wwtof .lunDpar. tkiJ to W 1 . it. r ^ hy Manim 

nail OuitlHd A.Ii, lt7t* (A.D. ]5®), quriM ite AlUbihU tmd OHTthi Hit tt a >.^1 th# pmt briit|^ 

with pi»i Bf hnUlki one ot tw^.ruhl hi ^**'’*'‘ 

whMi JI jvlw *■» tirtikm: down in tbv nini of 184?. imioannu^tita »» ... j » *“'1 j hut 

curiiifl Uio BunArjtt rotd OTi-r Uuf E$4i nt JjOiJiijb^ ' • tulf mil^ fkaa 
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On tlie HmdiiTOy at tlie north end of the bridge, there is n huge stone statue of a 
Hon standing over a small elopbant. The attitude is stiff, and the workmimship, espe> 
dally of the legs, is hard, ^iry* end unnaturaL From the stylo of the sculpture it is 
cle^^^ that it must ortgioully have occupied the top of some large gateway of ouo of ttie 
Hindd temples destroyed by Ibr&htin or by one of his successors. 

The bridge was not, bowever, the only work of Munim KhiLn. Ho built, besides 
several masjids, a palace for the governor in a walled garden adjoining the bridge on. the 
northern bfuik; an outer gate of stone, adorned with coloured tiles, and an outer court 
for the fort; with several hot baths in different parts of the city which he endowed 
also,—that the citizen-s might use them without charge. For a general view of the great 
bridge see the frontispiece, Plate I. 

jAUWPfru : Lateb Histobt. 

The connected histOTy of Ja un pdr ceases with the foundation of h.ll4h4 bAd; thence' 
forward it only appears at interrols like any other country town, and nothing Further 
remains but rambling mention of different incidents in its steady de(^y. Aunmgzib 
visited the place, and but for court intrigues would have restored at all eveata the mas* 
jids to their former beauty. Near relations of ^Ahmad KhAn Kangasb lived here, and 
one of the first acts of his administration was to confer the govenu&cnt on them; that 
they ever succeeded in wresting it from the NaivAbTazlr of Oudh is not so clear, though 
8Abib Zam&n Khdn laid the country waste and partly destroyed the fort, ffoUi Ahfi.1 
Jlansdr Kh An and Sa’Adat *A11 made long halts here, occupying the old palaco of Afu- 
nim £hha; but when the Jirmdn of the fourSarkdrs was conferred on BAlwant Singh, 
the fort was stUl retained by the NawAbs, and his little garrison repaired ao much of the 
palace as was wanted for their own occupation. 

When, however, this district passed into the hands of the Fnglish, though ChunAr 
was garrisoned, the fort of Jannpdr was left to C hai t Si n gli, Warnm Hastings may have 
visited the city. Sir Eyre Cootc certainly did, while Duncan'a visit in 17138 is recorded m 
those volumes of JProccedingf which are mouldering unnoticed on the record shelves of 
tl»e Commissioner and Colietrtor of Banhms. He writes too favourably of the ailc, and 
himents the decay of the town, telling how that once it was ’* the seat and resort of lU uham- 
madan acience and the residence of many of their learned men, insomuch that it was 
known by the appellation of the SUirAz of India.'* And with tliis tribute to the past 
fame of the city at tho hand of the distinguished roan who was the first European person¬ 
ally concerned in the administration of the city or proviucei, tho history of Jaunpdr 
mny here close. 

Vague as is our knowledge of the revenuea of the kingdom of Jaunpdr, we iiave not 
material even for a guess as to tho expcaditure. Tost sums doubtless were lavished on 
iPavels and sbcws after the usual fashion of native courts j wars waged by armies even of 
feudal militia arc costiy; yet if we go beyond such genemlitics we can only repeat talcs 
of the schools founded, or mn tbrough tbe roll of noblo buildings built by the kings of 
JaunpClr. And though no trsi.'e be now left of these schools but the story of their past 
fame, we have better ground than Mr. Duncan’s for saying that this city was tho ShirAz 
or the medimval Paris of India. Flrilz detenuitied to make it a seat of leaming worthy 
of his coufiin*a fame. Each of the prince of Jnunpik prided himself on patronismg 
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science, and the troubles which in the early part of the fourteenth centi^ scattered the 
doctors of the ancient imperial city, were eminently favouiahle to the rise of a 
leanun«f in the peaceful and secure Jaunphr. Shah&h-ad-dln and hia master in nsra- 
hlm’s time, and the dozen holy men—who must have been more than mad beggars, if we 
may lud^'e by the respect and attention they received from that able priiice,—tlnsa were 
the first professors of Jaunpdr. Nearly at the same time with Hm Nhnah flourished 
Sa*ldltuhammad Jaunpfirt, founder of the Mahdl sect whioh-teaching severe ascet¬ 
icism and justifying its members in preyenting breaches of sacred kw even by slaying the 
offender—had to be put down with a little sharp persecution by Ballm Shah Sfir. So 
great was tho mfiuence of Slidh Quib-ad-dtn, a blind devotee of Husain’s time, that 
ho was able to depute a disciple to act for him oa Qhal in BbadoM. Even in Mnhiun- 
mad Shah’s time twenty fnmous schools existed in Jaunpdr of which now but the names 
are known, the founder of one having died in the middle of the fifteenth century, of 
another in the middle of the seventeenth* Nor was scholastic learning only cultivated: 
Husain is descrihed as “a dever and loxurions princse, skilled in music, a connoisseur and 
a composer,” and vefses set to music of his compoaition are said still to exist Sher ShfiU 
did not want to study only the commentaries of Muliammadon doctors or the tenets of 
Sa’id lluhammad when he refused to leave Jaunpfir for his father’s ball at SaUsarfim. 
Of the Buoeessful cultivatiou of other arts let the noble masjids of IhriUilm and Husain 
bear witness. 
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CFliVl’TRR Jir 

BUILDINGS or JATJNrUK* 

But before speaking in detail of these buildingSt now the sole mctnorials of the 
wealth of the powerful princes of Jaunphr as also tUo evidence of their taste and culture, 
let us notice hriofly those less important buMings which bear less conspicuously the 
nmrks of the dominant style. We me not indeed prepared to catalogue the many 
tombs of more or less pretension wliich from the time of VUdz to the present day baye 
been built over former dwellers of Jaunpur, nor to trace tbe fort Ihrithlm built at liai 
Bareli, or give a phm of the ionftor-built palace erected by Vijayachondra H., and 
appropriated by the new dy nasty, tbe remains of whose courts and halls occupy tbe centre 
of a lovely wood-ebd. knoll overbanging the Gumtl some two miles west of the bridge. 
But not even the attractions of the later masjids wUl permit us to leave without notleo 
tbe fort of BWb or tbe masjid and halls with which it was decorated by Ibrdblm 

Nnib Bkrbak, IlrftZ'B brother. ^ . j l 

The fort is an irregular quadrangle on the north bank of the Gfimti, formed by a 
stone wall built round an artificial earthen mound. Externally the w^ mie of consider* 
able height, but as the uiouud occupies only the eastern half, their height ram lo 
level of the fort within is not uniform. TTithout, too, the higher grauod on the mdo 
next tbe town made the northern wall always the most fai-ourable to an escakOing party. 
Besides a sallyport on the southeast face,-approached from wBhin only by a sh^p 
passac^, barely wdde enough for an elepbant, and cut through the artificial mound which 
might have heon easily closed by a few cart-loads of earth,—the only entrance was by a 
gateway on the cast, represented on Plato IT.-unprotected by any outwork unless the 
LllsoJtho city be regarded inthat ligUt-wliich doubtl^a existed though hcra is no 
trace left of them, This huUding b 4' high, 43' S' wide at the base, and 40 ^ along 
the ton civing a «lope to the walls of 1' Si' each. On both sides of the mtnmce 
are kr^c prcjecUng piers connected by a lofty stone archway, and divided four 
storey7by ornamented string mouldings. In the face of each storey is an arched ri^s 
conning an inner panel Imving a cuaped bead ornamented with and bell. 

Te^he recess b a fiat stone lintel meised with ornament The ^ble wmU imder tbe 
arch b pierced hy asmall arched opening, below which Ls asmall bnmketcd^cornice 
Below thb b another archway springing from moulded capitals crowing the jambs a 

the autrles of the entrance. The lower part of the gateway is strengthraed ly a way 
plinth of similar design to that round tbe east entrance to 

lop k embattled and loopholcd. In depth the gateway is abimt I , :md on each 
Ride of the entrance leading to the fort is a small low chamhor. S' 8 by 4 i and 7 10 

On the north and south side the gate b guarded by round loopMed bastkns much 
wider at L base than above, and on the east face they have bartisans resUug on 

moulded oorbela. 
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'Hie fort Iwfl more tfiaa oucd been carried by bold assailants burning the gate, before 
ITunim KhAn, Khftn KhanAn, built an outer court of brick with a fine mteway of 
stone adorned with Ka^hdni work/ whoso cliatnlwra were nerer finished. 

The mam block of this gateway measures 37' 6* by 33' C", bnt on the south side a 
tnng has been added 27'Q" by 8'0*, which contains a staircase leading to an upper 
chamber over the entwince and which measures 3t' 1' by 14 1^'. The walls are massire 

r u “ deep r^sa 

lOL* 1 ^ ' bfljf-domed, with a restibnlc beiween them measuring 14' 9' bv 11' 

0} and crowned by a ilat stone cupola. Prom outside the gateway r^emhics oL of 

the great propylons in front of the ma^jids, the walls batter upwards, and the genml 
design la the same. It is 3ii' 8 bi'gb, n'^^vrai 

l„. 1*^.“ I™"’™ somewhit from tie mein lace, nnd in it e We aich 

to been mtr^ueed. tbe spandrile over wbieb are enriebed by eneeuetie t£^k 

"tto T b- “l ’’’ '' ‘I' '«>'™ V11 leei 

eatot .r”’ “ “*= »I““ l*t»een H e Z, 

mvl.™ IS ailed in iritb mnsoniy, nnd Ibo centre is picked by an nrdied oneoio. b.to 

Slilarinj,. Ihe top of the gateway is crowned by a slight comice the rnV»* nf k* i, ■ 
eom^s«l of a flat glared band of floral oraamenutioa bi birand ™ “ 

The space on each side of the main arch is divided iato live storev, and in cel. • 
inserted a deep aiejied aiehe or recces, 3' 6' in ividtli and r,' •»* in hn*»n, * ti . 
higUy ornamented. They are eaelosLd in , “J^f"™ 

sritb carring: tbnt of tbe second storey beiog carved iv’ith a Same^l’'*''« 
of tbe third storey is omtmmaled with a ohov™n^l"- ■ ,™*““ 

embeiushed with a henagonai and‘a:.tnr;:ttt:V«l t 
ooltmm. The spandrils am similarly treated The liacks h^™ i 
the bell ornament so frequently met with tbi-rit i, + + 1 . t arches mlforijd by 

room over theen.mnee^iitth! Of the 

and a few feet of the walls. iMndow and door opcoinga 

On the whole, flie structuie is in n fniV 

might be repaired. The police now occupy it aad'’t^7djor'“ 
therefore hope that some little care and attention will u ^ quarters, and Jet us 
of wlmt military architecture used to be m India. eiample 

I’irQ.z used the ruined temiilcs of an earTifsv nPAai) .. > 

hi^cly imitated by later priuces-ii, detaining materiL 

extent ftrhs drew on the ruins would h^ly be beW b/l ^ ““ 

smooth waUs standing, but when the towem were blown np k T" 

nearly every stone Tiore carvings which had onporentlv mnl. of 

temples; m the walla remaining such carred blocks 1 JI ^ -^f^Iiteanicil 

genemUy „veaied by eeoident. Jet sonTm. il to biT w^iT’ ““ “"“S" ‘-“S 
ID the gateway the niches—which relievo the eastern far_ ^ ‘"■"toont, ns 

k one of wideh, not tfl feet long, nmy be 00^”/“^ '»"V 

Withk the wads na Is now d^ktion, and de: •k^r.re‘r:;w. rioh k tb 
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,,1«ISUK. Tte itastraoMft 05.4. tlie hat habitaWo o£ Ibrlhto’s to k. 

on tho ^ntU*west tli ■ ^ ^ i * i i i ^ Tint witMn Jio tnuKss are left of 

Umontei cliieay indeed ns ruining t lustrous oopper.<!o1iiuiwl 

tbe garden, and th. jnu^ su^^a lug deio thnt.if tile 

leaves seem always ovidnnoe ot ob, = ^ 

rieh loeal Euuds of the eity ean do “f.iid the area 

™“C^^“Td1.'fm'N«lih Birhak measures eatemally 130 V 

me masjiti nk * vaiU The oenlral one mensures 3/ 5 ttj 

???? '"Z tlftr by'Sree low-plnslenld domes ot the Bengali The ^ on 

n 1 t 4ff ™hy l/io'. and is 8- 2- in height, and each U divided mto five hays m 
each side IS 40 1 by lb . double, of vanous designs, and 

depth and two m Bma^h^ baek and two side eaelosing wall, 

no two eolumna mea«i« ^ n„ uttaehed to the north and 

'‘“^°"dnrthe™S wdls forming the’central chmnber as indicated on General 
south sidM of tte lat ^ the meesa or 

S^^follSi bay in the senthem arcade ia emphasised hy angle ocLonnettes. a, is 

uloo Ihc «« "‘’■““t Bases and vary in design. 

-ac «?“““ * ^ ^ ^ ut into a tai-ade for which they were never intend- 
ana It IB DTident they ^dom * capitalB insarted upside down, and basea used as 

nd, TUey B"« oetagonrhelnw. siateen-slded in the 

caps. So™ the north enelosing.wall is somewhat pecnhai, 

middlo and roni^ ah • ,t^ ,^_,gth, with a ohaveron 

d“^ he shafts are divided into two parts by bmsd bands soms oeta^nal, 

design. Most of the -pSie capitals also vary m design and are 

some sqoaro. andothc _ ,ut.capilal which Bnppotta the arehitraves npon 

.ho .Lg „«!. There . nothing int^song 

in the cateroM '"^'■"““^“,^'jted^whatand measures Sd'O'in height, and stands 

iLTeTiltl^^t tap^e^etagonal stone of which the shaft is 36 feet high aud 

mealed at the top. exception of a smalt patem in tlie 

The friers is divided iota three Hat panob and b surmoontM by « plam 

pnii^ting tairmce tm "m^tpi^^ L it b not as ib founder .eft it. 
Z m i^ae 0 , pilbm is olused by a plastered brick wMl with niches. The pilbr. 

' Vtil. XI. PWl# XXXL 
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have certainly, the flat pocf. probaUly, been tabu from boui. Buddhirt or 
MSMMyfrom aoiiieorthoMat Zafardbidt «Wcb Buppli.'d moot of tbeiualmidaof ^ • 

T^e foUotrins Arabic iuBCription. No. VU, i» ov« the oo'Mt of the ceolral haU. 
The cbarecteiaare plain Arabic onea and well prescrred. 

j i:;^! ii? iiir .iw 'J ; ^ 

^ a W",, iP ^ ^ ^ * 

m * ^ * 

righteous ever live in Barndise; their evil doin^ are obUterakd, and they 
are endowed with the beat gift of God; md the warering-minded mdividunlii ftnd pol)^ 
thekte who doubt the existence of God, are flahjeeted to tonuents and puTu.hment. 

r Q«rd», Siirah Tath.] _ a j *i t n* , 0 - 

About 27 feet in front of the middle of the southern wing stands the L6t. or 

miadr apparently rrhollv unaltered from ibe dale of ita ciMtioU, the Arabic iaacnptiun 

on RUcb aaaiimB tte building of ibc ma-ajid to Ibriblm Nlib Blirbak. Ita oclag^ 

base rises in flve atepa to tlie height of some 4 feet 8 incliea ; ibc upper face of this base 

ffivefl little room for tinvtlung but the pillar, which is first atjuare, then octagonal, then 

Lnd, ristae iritll ita upper capital some 40 feat tram the telrace of the maajid on 

which it standfl. . - » i 

The inscription No, VIlP runs in six Hues round the upper half of the oetngonal 

section - lines 2, 3, and 5 arc partly defaced. The inscription is written in Arabic and in 

very fine Tughra characters. The laetina; arc filled up in brackets with the readings 

given by Khair-ad-dlu in his Jaunpiirndmah. 

Jr; '} 4 ^' c^’ J ^ ^ 

-IT * 


]dj] X X ^ ^ 

.iiiu Jj 4 Of** xxxxxxxx 

si, >>01 ii> &< 

iz jiSj Abi,;! X ;j; X >i: >j>:- odi 

■.>, ^ >ii.i ;tbi: :,y, j ^ .1^ iiii ; kc; is; iJ, .ifp 

|4J > J> -O (ptj ^ 'X*! 

‘ • r ' '1 ' V*** ^ , •* 

iSjUdUAs, ^ j 4 ^ JJ^ ; iUmJIjO aUj 

I Tb?» IriFrvlptiiKi wm fii*f fohn-lrtd bj tlw IrU Dt. Blpclimiittn hi th# pfWfwfiAS'v iff tkr Jtiaih ,/ 

far jRnURTj ISIS- a**™ '**“ fiEaiUwl bj lilm, u prob*^^ tb« nUiuBi tat to him bj 

ti«4icrRl CimiihiifluMii •»« drfMtiVB- 
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"In the name of God, the merciful, the element. * Surely, he will Imildthe jnasjids 
of God, who believee in God and the last day/ iQurdn.'] And the Prophet—blesadngs 
upon him!—says; ' He who builds a masjid for God, will recaiTO from God (« hoage in 
Paradiw iti lieu eeery stone and heam tised in the tnasjid' So, aceording io the holy 
terit end the teord of the Frophet, peace itpofi him, which refers to the erection of mas- 
fids, in hf>pe of going to Paradise and gaining salvatiott, the erection of this mttyid in the 
joft was ordered bg) the mighty, the high, the king of the kings of the world, the just, 
the genecous, aud great ruler, the lord of theuecks of nations, the master of the kings of 
jVrahia and Persia, who professes the exalted creed and seizes the firm liandle (of the sword), 
who watches over God's faith, protects God’s lands and defends God’s servants, who gives 
the faithful peace aud eocurity, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon (strengihened bg the 
grace of God), Ahai Muzaffar Plrhz Shfth, the king,—may God prpetuato his king¬ 
dom and his rule I—and in the Gme of Uie Malik of the Maliks of the East and of China, 
the king of the kings, the helper of the warring monotheists, the excellent Imftm, the 
hop of the age. the general of the present time (the best noble), Uie great Ulugh Ihrft- 
hlm Nhib Birbak, the king,—^may God continue to him his high paitLon I—(tAie 
itig) received the distinction of being erected, aud this prince, whose walk of Ufe is 
good, aud whose faith is pure, exerted himself to the utmost to finish this rcHgioiis edifice 
iii the exalted month ZU Qa’tlAh aud in the year 778 of the flight of the Prophet, upon 
whom rest God’s hlcssings," \ApTil i37fi.] 

Khair-ad-dln has given the date A.H. 798, reading iisdin (90) instetid of sa&din 
(70). The month Zil QaMhh seems to liavc been a favourite with the Jaunpdr riders, 
as it is recorded with care that the dedication of the Atala mnsjid took place in the same 
month. Ibr&btm Nkih Bdrhak is stated by Zla-ad-dln Barn! to liave been Flruz 
Shdh’8 brother ,—^ Shatm-i-Sirdj Apf. 

Outside the flue gateway, built by Khku Kliandn Muuim KbAn, stands a monolith 
oppaite the kotwftl's house, on which the following Persian inscription (No. JX) is 
recorded. The LAt is high and rests on a round base 2' 5* high; the inscribed 
spee measures 2' 8” by 4"; the inscription. GonsUts of seventeen lines of Persian prose: 

j ^ 

J V* f 

j UU AJJI ^ 

fyl ^ ^ /\ y 

I i 
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w;—t j f[; j*-5 tj jtii* j 

4irJ 

J-^ ilJki iU- jj 

i^/F* II/* *i- Jjl fiJj 

tiM- */*“ jV ^1 

1. In the name of God, the morcifnl» the clement. 

2. The daily stipend to helpless Sa’lds and other poor personsi 

8. Which is fixed upon the revenue of Jaunpfir, may continue. 

4. Every govetoofi kotnftil] district officer and commander of forces, 

5. Appointed by His Majesty {A9<tf~ad^dmla, of OarfA], 

6. May pay their doily stipend according to the rate prescribed hy His ilajesty, 

7. So that it should be not more or leas. Should any covet a part ‘ ’ 

8. Of the said stipend or hand over to his relatives, heirs, or inmates 

9. He is prohibited by God, Prophet, may the blessings of God be upon him I 

10. % the five pious beings, twelve imfims, and twelve innocents i 

11» And if he be a Sunni, he is prohibited by the eminent aaints, 

12. And a Hindfi, upon H&ma and Ganga. 

18. If my disBsard thi. oath, nay he euSer the impraation of Gml md Pionhet, 
may the blessings of God be upon him I * 

14. And in tbe presence of God at the resurrection, 

16. Forego the hellish individuals in disgrace. 

16. Written on the 8th Eabi-Bl-a>vwal llflO Hijra. [A.D, 1766,1 

17. 8a’id 'All M unir Khfiu BaMdor ia the heginner of this good deed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ATALA MASJIT), 

But tlie Fort Miijjid of IhrAMm NAib Bftrbak, the earUest building, b oot to be 
reckoned among tUe chief attractions of Jaunpir, those noble masjids, unique m style 
and unrivalled in grandeur by such as depend, for their beauty, only on elegance of 
design and elaboration of material and not on the facile glory of rare marbles and 

bright enamels, - -j ^ 

An extract from Utr. Fergusson’a description of the Atalamaajid^ mil give an idea of 

the general features of the Jaunpdr style. It consists,” he says, " of a courtyard, on the 
^tem Bide of which is situated a range of buildings, the central one covered by a dome, m 
front of which stands a g^^tejjjyramid or propylpn of almost Egyptian manner and 
outline This gate-pyramid by its elevation suppUed the place of a minaret which none 
of these masjids possess. The throe sides of the courtyard were surrounded by colon¬ 
nades. on each face was a hmulsome gateway. These Jaunpdr exnmples are weU worthy 
of sU^tration and in themselves possess a simplicity and grandeur not often met with m 
this style. An appearanco of strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping 

walls,” * 

This extract will show that the special characteristics of the Jaunpflr style is the 

lofty propylon with sloping walls hiding a single dome (see Plate HI); and it wodd 
be well to have some idea of the causes which led at this place to the adoptiou of this 
rlan so original, so quickly perfected and hardly imitated elsewhere. Did we know, as 
we (U never hope to know, which was colled forth first, the dome or propylon, we 
should be able to guess the object each was to answer. For, while the dome is undoubt¬ 
edly the most imposing oovering for a single chamber, it seems, at least when sron frem 
without, to overpower a room whoso walls are not proportionally lofty; and it is barf 
to fancy how the effect of any building could be pleasing [where a dome covered the 
ceutre ol » simple oblong. It. tben, for tUc mke of on iopoe^ btern^ mof to . 
central ebamber, tho Coimiler wished to bmld o dome, and if with to desire to nblire 
material existing in abundance at hand, he was somewhat cramped m his choice of the 
height of his building, no great ingenuity would lie wanted to make him think of pto^r- 
docoUy elevating the central portion of his fa 9 ade, turning Im minarets, if he had 
idanncd anv into abutmente. and filling the ititenrening arch with a rich screen which 
should hide* the dome. This BCema the true thooiy. For the idea of the dome must 
surelv have come first. The bold facade aUuding alone can have been satisfactory only 
when viewed from directly in front ; from every other point it would have seemed pur- 
Txjseless, from behind worse than purposeless. Yet, though it had been p^blo ^ viw 
it only in the most advantageous way, from the direct front, few would dream of budd¬ 
ing a fasade 75 feet high and 65 feet wide at the hase. And so we would claim for the 

» of JpAirt JrtiileHitrt. yf, 02^*24 
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PotliAji arc]jItects of Jflunpur tUo honour of beln^ tlio first in loilia to muhe domes and 
their adjuncts an imposing part of fl range of buildinga. 

The plan of the Atala mtiB] id confinua this theory. Hci-e the architect has thought 
the -westerti wings Tronted emphasizing, and has done this hj constructing smntl domes 
half-way between the centre dome and the cloisters of the north and south sides of the 
court; bat though these domes are cert«fcmly not to large as to teem to crnsli the puh- 
stmeture, he has liidden each behind a proporiionate propylon. Bnt the ZafardbAd 
masjid seema at firat sight to make against the theory; for while it certainly nerer 
had a dome, it has liad a- large arch between two piers ginng a fa93de as lofty as that 
of the Atala. But the eases are not nt all similar: first, in the arch at ZafiirdhAd 
the snbatructare is stone to abore the Icrel of the roof, and the arch has been of stoun, 
but the upper half of the piers is of brick. Again, the fagadeof the Jaimpfir style has 
the arch closed with a pierced screen; the little remains of the spring of the Zafar&bdd 
arch do not Beem to linre aoy traces of the inner or recessed arch which framed the 
screen: and if it ever had this inner arch and screen, it alone of all has lost it, 

Th«se masjtds (ire conitnicted entirely of Btone, mortar, and ooncrete. The walU are 
of ashlar masonry, sot with fine and well wrought joints. Internttlly throughout, the 
colnmns, roofs and domes are of stone, whilst the exterior of the domes and nu^s, 
parapets and floors is floated with cement. The roof oxer Uie eloEstcra and the chambers 
on either side of the great dome and principal propylon are formed of flat slalis of 
stone running at right angles to horizontal architraves, themselves supported by bracket 
corbels springing from the capitals of square pillars. 

The plates, XL and XLI,''giving different masons^ marks,* found on the columns and 
stone ashlaring of the buLldinga, sufficiently show that the matctiaJfi were brought from 
Hindh and Ruddhisrt temples in the neighbonrhood and that Hindfis were the work men. 

Birst in order comes the Atala masjid, one of the earliest specimens of the daun- 
pfir style. In jailnt of size, it stands about midway botireen the Jhmi and Lfil Ifarwaza 
masjida. In the hymning of 1800, the fall of the outer arch had reduced Uie square 
and noble fajade to a rich screen fl^nnked by two rninoua pmnaclea; Vmt it has now been 
completely ‘ restored' at the cost of Mimslil Hhidar U uaaiu of Jaunpfir. It was built 
on the site of an ancient temple of Atalndevt said by Khair-ad-dlu to have been erected, 
but more probably only further appropriated, in tSaihrat Idlfi fA-D. 1358), by Eajft 
<1 ayachandra II. of Za fatflih&dfar the reception of his farouiite image, and how iargelv 
it is indebted to its predecessor may be judged from the extract from Mr. Fergusaon given 
below. This temple caught F1 rQ z ’a eye whan he was building his Fort, but his attempt to 
destroy it was so violently opposed by the Hindfis of the neighhoarhood, that after much 
bloodshed, he was compelled, to enter into a written onmpact which bound him and hin 
successors to leave other temples untouched and not further to injure this, though closing 
it to Hindti rites. To this compact produced before him, Ibr&hlm paid small attontiou, 
filling with conateraation those who had trusted to it, by a very plain statement that the 
propriety of making agreeoioats and the pmpptetj' of keeping them when made, varied 
with the power of the parties. Yet he is said to hnve spared the gate of Ataladevi, only 
hewing away the Mindd carvings; there is now no tcace of such a building, 

' So* india» Atitiqvarf, rd, ! V, jjp. 3DS.30E, toI. VII, jip- SUo.SU'B} The Builder ef tiw SCtJi Jam j 

JToi. i*a. ' ’ 
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Urief Mi, FersfUFSoa^s deBcription is, we almll do well to quote it; “ Of tlio ttiree 
raasuda lenmining at Jaanpir,” he aaya, " tUe A tala mas j id is the most ornate and moat 
l>caiitiful. The csolonuades sucrouading its court are four aisles iu^ depth, the outer 
columns of which are double square pillam, aa are also those adjoining the interior of 
the court. The throe intermediate rows are sinsle square columns. This is ^t<^etlicr 
so like an Indian arrangement that I at one time was lialE intdined to agree with Baron 
Hagel and fancy that thb was really an old Buddhist monastery. Its gateways, however, 
which are purely Saraceniu. are the principal ornamLjntg of the outer court, and the 
western face is adomod by three propylaus similar to that of the lAl DarwAza, hut richer 
and more beautiful, while its interior domes and roofs are superior to any other speeunen 
of Muhammadan art I am aoquainted with of bo early an age.” 

The number of the colonnade aialea, however, is live instead of four; but m this 
passage we find raised the most interesting of the queaUoas concerning the antiquities of 
iTauniihr, aia.. how much of this budding is really Ibr&hlm’s work. On tie strength 
of the Saracenic gates and the true masjid, ilr, Fergusson assigns all to that priime, while 
heundemtontU Baron nugel. on the strength of the plan of the colonnades, to assign aU 
to the older rulers of the subject country. But we have Uifltorical evideuce that a demo¬ 
lition and desecration begun by Firdz ShAh was carried much further by llirabim, and 
therefore the whole of tho eiistiog building is certainly not Bauddha work. Indeed, 
there is little evidence that they ever built domes anywhere, and the abundant nse of 
what is popularly called BuddhUt ornameut may be accounted for by the fact that the 
nmterhilfl of older baildmgs were largely used, that the workmen omployod were doubt¬ 
less natives of the country,' and that the new cornom. possessing no national stylo of 
omarnGut, naturaUy have acoapted and followed the rich ornament they found. But, 
on the other hand, there was no reason why IbrAhlm should throw down more than 
oiUier he considered as defiled by the rites he iVM supplauting or which stood in the way 
of any new arrangement. And Bauddha and early Hiudil architecture lends itself freely 
to partial demolitions and recoustmetioas. Atade up of isolated portions, using no 
arches which if beautiful are also the most dastructivo of aU structural eacpcdienta, it 
allows of the fall, without risk to other portions, of any piece of roofing or even of single 
pilhirB Ibr&hlm misht therefore have demolished any side or part of a side of the 
court and ioined his new work on to the old without fear of any deatrucUvn “ set.” Not- 
withstonding this, however, it must be granted from an csaimnation of the atructure as 
it now stands that Air. FergoiJsoa. rather tlian Baron Hiigel, is correct, and tliat no part 
of theBnddliist cloisters were left uatoucUod by IbrAbim, when he replaced the to 
by ids splcndii masjid, built the gateways that now so much ornament the otherwise 

hare enclosure, which he at least recomstruetod. , ^ , 1 . , 

The archways over the transoms of the small doorways leading from the lower to 1 e 
upper oloistors are mostly filled in with stone trems-work, and there renmina evidence 
tllat at one time the ends of the upper cloUters were also dosed by stone lattic'e 


""""Ulack marble has been largely used m the decoration of the interior of the gmud 

dome, principally of the arches, miUrAla, archUraves, &c., &c, „ „ . , 

Formerly the pointed window openings in the screen gable wall of the great arch 


■ &n iaHfripUiH No*. XlH 
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Th£ Flatbs. 

“"’ 8™““-* P'“ O' u>0 l•a^lams«)»^bo^, 

fe»tare .f the buildiBg. It is dirided into ivc eo™portms;LT™. ,T 

biKl of the principal pcopj'loo, an ohlons room of one storey 6? 0*by 28' e'th^” 

aide, and two low rooms ld two storeys in each corner. Ori<^T]v tl ^ ^ 

from the rest of the buiHing by stone screen^work of wiiich ^rtioL mi ^ht 

to these chambers 15 gained by priyato doors in the cstemaj walls Tbev 

as caaeatf chapels, •She ccUings orer the upper floor are dlrided into ^ T™ 

are richly eaired, formed by stone beams crossin- at rieht anu-lM ( 

eol™o. The ext^l rrnjle „n the .onth end north eidee ree^letjJr „m T 

With window openings filled in with stone trellis-work Tho n ^ 

in^nyr by proieetins e,«.re pUeemr, in the eentr, o/ .hieh reLe::":,”^^^ 

it i. 

On studying the construction of the dome it is found tb-it K.et tngth. 

riohe ie reetifi^i by ierge projeeting =orSL L"ol“ie!:’i^^^^ 57"' 

IXI™ ^ square (Plnli”lv “°! 

iX). The ttugles of the square are cut off io tha iiAimr - j ^ l^iatos XV and 

in its turn is developed into a skteeD^aided figure aud unon^^tr^*^ formed, which 

dome is carried. The interior of the dome is cou^ruoted ofT 

cement only, constructed of stone, whilst the outside is of 

In the room behind each smaller propylon, there n i 

a dome. sa^onaj openuig covered by 

ts .xnxtsr.sr-croi'r ■'• >■■ 

r,,"'j;'rr=:::rr=rr 5““- 

Uoisters one storey high and roofed by a dome. The plUars „ * ^om in the 

tendd rhaft, one nboro the other t, ^ the roqutoe'Sght TKnrC^^ 0 '*'““^ 

dom^ are panelled on the inside and enriched botheiterna^v aLn^ 

coniiccs. Joiiiexternnliy and mternaliy by decmrateit 

The cloisters on the ground.floor ore three aisles in depth Aroim ( 
cloisters IS a row of rooms and beyond them a vemnda carri Jon ^ 7 

The portion of the courtyard in front of the masjid is pared wi^h 
prayingeground, »tcne and forms tlio 
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The upper plan (Plate V) differs somewhat from the lower. The space ocoupiert 
hy the rooms in front of the cloisters and the veranda beyond is roofed over and the whole 
breadth divided into five open aisles by columns of which the two outer lines are stjuarc 
and coupled, whilst the four inner rows are in some cases octai^onal and in others countL 
The columns on the lower floor are all stjuare and those on the outer rows are 
coupled. The roof over the masjid is shown on this plan. This has been done to mark the 
diatmetiott bct^reeu it and the zanAn^ conrtSi which arc two storeys in height. The plan 
of the domes at the hack of the smaller propylons is also indicated. Corridors surround 
the grand dome on the east, north and south aides, and staircases lead to the top of 
the propylon in front. The corridors are divided into bays, four of which, two ou the 
south and two on the north side, are domed, whilst the remaining have Out deoomted 
roofs. Prom the mnoito court on the south*wcst angle of the building a staircase 
leads to the roof, wliere the top of it is surmounted by a small dome. 

The drawing (Plate VT, Bguie 1) shows the difference between the entrances on 
the north and south sides and that on the cast. To the rear of those entrances is a dome, 
but not so at the rear of this. The manner in which the domes are supported is shown 
and the steps leading to the top of the gateway. On each aide of the south entrance is 
a staircase lending to the upper cloister. Tlie screen-work enclosing tlie zandna court is 
shown in the dbtanoe at the end of the ebamher behind the dome. This and the other 
gateways closely resemble in ontlme the propylon of the masjid, but they arc of no great 
elevation,—see for instance Plates VI and XV. Khair-ad-dln having forcibly lamented 
the violence of Sifcandar Lodi, and especially his destruction of the eastern gate of 
every masjid, one feels some surprise at seeing it here only slightly injured by time (seo 
Plate XV). Over evoiy gale is a large slab which has borne a Persian inscription; 
on this gate the slab has heen replaced by a new one: on the southern and northern 
gates the bars around the different lines may be traced, but few characters of the inscrip¬ 
tion are legible; one preserved, however, in the AwdW/ jaunpdr^edh StiUdn Uindii- 
9tdn and tbenoo extracted in Xhair-ad’dtn's Jauiipdrndmah^ gives the date of the cotn- 
pletion of the masjid—Zil Qa’dfth A-H. 8ai=^A.D. 1418,—hut mentions among IbrJlUtm's 
titles bis youthful office of Nhib ’.Atabdk 'Asttm.* As will be stated hereafter, P^rui 
Shfth appropriated the temple of Ataladcvl in A.D. 137C, andlbrhhlm finished the 
masjid m A.D. 1408, See inscriptions X, XHI-XVIII, 

Plate VI, Fig. 2, illustTates the northern faj-ade. In the* centre ia the gateway or 
entrance to tho courtyard or piazza (for detoil see Plate XH^. The cloisters, both upper 
and lower, with tho veranda in front of the lower rooms (originally used as shops), are 
ranged on either Imnd. A side view of the eastern entrance, also of tho principal propy¬ 
lon, is shown with the grand dome beliiiuL Tho sandva court appr-ars on iTie left-hand 
side. The private entrance referred to above, in eonnoctiou with Plate IV and the 
trellis-work in the winilow openings on each side of it, ate indicated. The upptn- por¬ 
tion has heen lately “restored'’ in cement, but unfortunately without regard to tlic 
architecture of Uie other portion of the fabric. Tho opposite court oa the south-west 
angle remains as originally designed, and if it had only been intelligently studied by the 
cmmrealors^ the result might easily have boon made far more pleasing tban it now is, 

‘ I Din nnatli tegivr tba of tKii iowriptiitn wcintiffaif to iha ‘dUiritit JomitpaK u U iippoiiiWa fot n» to 
dbUut * of ^ nolj.esutiflg miniiMrfjit tr^m Q*jI Kbiilil, lt«n9ni.rj of 
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The heiglit of the propylon shown on Plates VI, 4T^I, VIII, b 70' O', the width 
across the hase b o-V 7", whilst that across the top is only 47' O', showing a batter in the 
iralJs of 3' 0' on either side. Pergosson notes this pecnliarity, though on a cursory 
glance and to the nneducated eye it umy not nt first sight ho ohserved. 

The exterior of the staircase is divided lougituditmlly by decorated string-courses 
or bhei mouldings into six storeys, the second, third, fourth, and fifth of which are 
enihellbhed with recessed arches or niches enclosed in ornamented arelutraTes. The 
whole of the centre portion is arched and the upper part of the screen gable wall pierced 
by openings, originally filled in with screen-work, which in the restoration was unfor¬ 
tunately omitted. In the lower portion are openings leading to the central area of the 
niasjid. 

Tlie half section on Plate VII shows the peculiar arrangomeot of the dome above 
referred to. 'ITie area, it will lx; oliserved from the ground phm, is oblong on the floor, 
and this has to be reduced first to a square by corbelling, and then to an octagon. The 
oetagaual sides of the drum are elaborately treated, and over this is a sixteen-sided 
section from which springs the cupola divided into enriched pfineb by projecting ribs of 
dark nr black coloured marble. The interior height of this dome from, tip floor b 56 feet 
2 inches. 

As is universally the case, the mimLaTf or pulpit, stands to the right or north side 
of the principal mihrd&. 

The section passes through tbo central arch lending into the north wing; and alaove 
it cuts through the arcade surrounding the base of the dome on the north, east, and 
south sides. The architraves over the openings and recesses, as well os the bauds around 
the arches, and the mibrabs, are executed in black elate or coarse marble. 

The massive pieces of masonry guarding the entrance to the dome and containing tlm 
staircases are SO' 0' apart, the inner walls of course vertical; the batter on the outer and 
aide walls b plainly lisible, commencing above the foundation course winch rises square 
some ID' over the level of the praying-ground, TJie facade stands Ixick £)' 6' from tlie 
base of the piers. In 1860 the main arch of the propvlon had fallen, and the rctoaining 
facade consisted of the doorways with a rich screen ahove, but it has now been restored 
to somewhat of its former character. Tlio line which divides Ibis fagade on a level with 
the roof of the cloisters Pergusson calls, after tho fashion of Gaur, the Bddsh^h~kd~ 
Takhi, or the king's throne,—a term which does not seeru to be used here. 

Tim central portion of Plate VITI shows the hack of tlie principal propvlon and the 
exterior of tho grand dome. On eitlior side stand the small propylons with the domes 
over the masjid in tear, and on the right and left of these appear the domes over the 
north and south entrances, 

Tho section on Plate IX is drawn through the coutro of the chamber under tlie grand 
dome and shows the groining and reveal of the window over the principal mihrMj the aper¬ 
ture of which is filled in with stone trellk-vvork; beyond is given the half elevation of tho 
lower po; tion of the chamber. The lower openings lead to Ih© oblong arcade on the 
north side of tho nmsjid; those alwre open on to tho corridor (Plate V) summnding the 
dome on three of its sides. At one Lime they were filled in with stone screens. The sys¬ 
tem. of corheUing devised to reduce the space to be domed over to a square is shown hero 
The arches are four-centered, slightly stilted and oraumeuted with cuspiug on their suflits * 
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tliey are snpporicd on angle sliafta composed of two turiipd balusters—top and bottom 
and* a small panelled octagonal pillar separated by carved dies. Tbo outer fatw of tba 
arches and architmTea is of black marble rielily carved. The spamlrUs are ornamented 
with lotns rosettes, and those in the upper arches arc paneUed in addition. The entire 
chamber forms a moat artistic, elaborate, and effectlTe piece of work, the fiill beauty of 

which is now unfortunately marred and liidden by the mimcrous coats of whitewash which 

hare heeo admimstered from time to time by ignorant and misguided conservalora. 

On account of thel>caaty of the side elevation of the centnit entrance, a detail of it 
boa been ^iven in Pbte X. Tim lower portion has been esiecuted in atone, whilst nearly 
the whole” of the upper part is of black marble. Highly ornamented stone corbels 
project to carry the stone lintels bridging the openings. Tlie soffit is of one slab of 
stone and forms an elaborate piece of carved ceiUog-work (see Plate XI)- The small 
columns or balusters to the arched recesses in the side of the entrance are of black marble; 
a detail of them as well as the bands at A and B is given in tigures 2, 3. Portions of 
this elaborate piece of work are decayed, particularly the backgrounds of the receascs, 
which were originally carved and of which small fragmenta are still extant. 

The ceiling to the entrance of the masjid under the great dome (Plato XI) has just 
been referred to. The panels are eight-corneretl with interveamg crosses and are tilled in 
ivith small puiertB, la the centre is a large paiffm in hold relief. The whole is of ouo 

piece of stone. 

On reference to the ground phm (Plate IV) the position of the principal mthrub 
(Plate XII) under the great dome will bo seen to ho exactly in the ceutre of the main 
west waU of the mosjid, from the face of whioh it is recessed V 4". It is square in plan; 
the upper portion is domical (Pig. 2) and ribbed. The arobilrave encasing it and the 
band around the arch is of black marble and beautifuUy carved. To the north of the 
mihMb stands the mimbdr or pulpit. The whole forms one of tlie most charming pieces of 

work to be seen in the bnildiug. , 

III tlie centre of tlio tympsuiiiia iri tlie atcUed reoesa on either side of the pnncii>al 
mihrdb under the grand doras is carved a large pttlera (Plate XIII) m three tiers in high 
relief and the field aroiiud it is embellished by raised carving of a radiating, repeating, 
nrabcique design made up principaUy of moulded trafoiled siigzags lUlcd in udth rosettes 
and standing on an elaborate and intrioate background of tracery studd^ with stara. 

The height of the north gateway given in half elevation in Plate MV is 34 f^t G 
inebes from the grounddevd, with a base of 41' 7^ aud^a b^dth at the top o 3S 
showing a liattec of V 10' on each side. It projects 7 1 m front of the veranda. The 
same treatment is applied to the entrances on the cast and south fac^^t which resemble 
more or less the loi^go propylon in front of the masjid pro^r. The screen wall oiy 
the mucr arch is panelled, and on tUo centre the remains of a PereiM inscription are o 
bo seen. The southern gateway is similar to this in design, but that on the cast side 

The front devution of the north gateway given on Plate VI, Pig. is shown m det^ 
on Plate XIV. The section (Plato XIX, Pig. 1) is through the vestibule leading to ho 
octagonal chamber on the courtyard side which is roofdl by a dorae.^ Above the 
cornice the octagonal form is superse<k.i by one of sixteen sides upon wUicn the 

cupola of the dome. The whole is supported by square pillars one storey m beig ^ ormc 
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by placing two Hindi slmfta ouo opoa anotber, the capping of which carries the corbel- 
Iffig an which the dome rests. 

Of the three entrances to the masj id the eastern one m the largest and most beauti¬ 
ful, and in gaicrol design somewhat resembles the propylon in front of the grand dome 
(see Plates XV and YII)< The eentrai portion is considerably recessed and spanned by 
a four-centred arch of ogee form, and the spandrils over which are panelled and orna¬ 
mented by paterce. The upper part of the tympanum or gable is pierced by an opening, 
whilst the lower is divided into panels by hands of exquisitely-carred fretwork. The 
whole b supported on a massive lintel, chamfered on the top and bottom, which rests on 
the jarabs of the arched entrance to the vestibule leading to the cloister. The heavy 
masonrr on either side of the main archway is broken up by riclily-omamented homontal 
string-courses or table-mouldings, and in the storeys thus formed are introduced arched 
niches or tecesssts, the backgrounds of which were at one time beautifully carved. The 
arches of thcae niches are cuaped and sup|JOrted on angle shafts composed of two small 
balusters separated by a carved die, and the whole is enclosed by an enriebed architrave 
slightly projecting from the face of the masonry. The top of the gateway ia crowned by 
an elaborate and hold cornice of which a torus moulding b the most prominent member. 
The entire structure stands on a massive podium or base, laden with mouldings—Ixild 
but effective, owing to the play of light and shade caused by the deep undercutting of the 
members. 

Plate XVI illustrates the propylon standing on the south side of the grand dome, 
that on the north heing the counterpart to it. The central portion ranges in a line with 
tho outer row of columns of the ma^jid praper, and is supported on each side by tower- 
like structures which arc connected hy a stilted arch carried on corbels. The screeu 
wall beacatU is supported ou lintels upheld by heavy corbels; the centre of the upper 
portion is recessed and pierced by an opening over which is turned a eusped arch sup¬ 
ported on small doubJe-baluater shafts. The towers arc pierced by openings which lead, 
like the central entrance, to the oblong chamber beyond. They arc surmounted by stilted 
cusped arches, the inner springing from the top of pretty, slender, twisted and turned 
shafts. Three feet above the smallor entrances runs a profusely-decorated hDrizontal 
string-course dividing the tower into two storeys. The otherwise heavy appearance of the 
upper storey is overcome by introducing into the lower |)ortion a large square panel, the 
held of which is carved with a raised geometrical device (Plato XVlI), and into the 
upper an oblong recess filled in at the top with a cusped arch resting on angle shafts 
similar in design to those in the entrauce below. 

These panels—illustrated in Plate XVU—^in the small propylons on each side of tlie 
great dome, stand just above the string-course over the small side entrances of the pro. 
|iylon. The centre portion is set back considerably from tlie outer face of the pauol, nnd 
carved on it in relief is a peculbr geometrical device formed by insertiii|i two squares in 
n circle, and joining tho third points in succession of Iho eight thus formed on the cir* 
cumfereuce, this produces eight trapeziums which enclose a rosette, the whole bein*' eom- 
prised within a square paoel with a double ovolo moulding, which in its turn is surrounded 
by a broad sunk border enriched by a band of eonttnuous fioral carving. 

The whole of tho west interior wall of the uiasjid is divided hy piers into bavs and 
in the centre of each a mitirdi is Xurmed, — those under the domes, especially that under 
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*'" xtx. ag™ 2. and XXIl, figure 1. is of atone. ^ 

. dTTt thrweat end of the upper northen. eloiater. It faeea into the p^^ «>pa» - 
to^triU theeeed.™. and ia divided into three haya, eaeh of a aeparat. 

•‘“"piZ/C xT Sot « the etoUter o» t^ 

de-o““ n 

mnatlv octa<^naly but llie outer iow8 on cither side are wiuare an 

Tu '\i nrl tioer are all square, and the colunuifl in the outer bnea are coupled, 
the ground-fioor are m sq , ^ ^ plokter Eacint^ tho court {for section, 

Fie. 2, Plate XX, shows the elevation of the cloister tacm, \ 

vxfl\ The coluiuiis are all square, and the outer row coupled, waU at o 

r 0 of tto eW^“ separating it Lm the room on the erterioT ia paneHed 

^tei Zeto lemeb er receaaea are aet hack about rin inohea from tho mam face of 

the facing the read and ahowing the opening, to the room, or shop, 

etau oi thetnaer row of eo.umna on the upper floor. Thebato 
r.r Z’o™ir^.aadaponit stand,a ,l.att. octagonal helow. amfeen-stded m 

r::i«r:re^uurr aho™. TUeeapitat. 

tels which pass from column to column and support the loof. B 

^Pitol orer «« coinmn, on the upper ato^ 

faring tbeiy-1. brwtkct shown ody axisto in a few instanees. hat at onettme 

XXI, givm a dettol of the capltaU of tho outer line of eclumna on tW 
""^Fis“B give, a ride elevation of the eapitala on the «,uan, coupled commn, on 

Ztl :ZrimeZLdhlt temple rin^. o^ the^t I 

fr Se- 

"“"irt" :"mn of the demo the ev.ernri eoml« ^ 
dome (Plate XXIV, Pig, 1) is executed in stone, whilst the mat J 
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external coating of the dome itself is cement. It is of a hold and massive design, and 
although on close inspection the mouldings appear coarse, they ale very eSoctive as seen 
from Iwiow. The oroTniiug band encircling the dome is ornamented with pointed arend- 
ing and projects 1' from the face of the dome. In the centre of each arch is a rosette 
carved in relief and nndcr it a triangular leaf ornament. The mouldings below this band 
project 6^* from the face, and arc perfectly plain, with the exception of the lowest 
member, wliieh is relieved hy some projecting floral carving. 

Like the drums and cornices of the other domes, the mouldings round the bases of the 
smaller domes (Plate XXIV, Tig. 2) are of stone, divided into three portions; the upper 
consisting of plain projecting pointed arcading with carved central rosettes; the middle, 
of a recessed band broken up hy square panels, the angles of wltich are stepped; and 
the lower, of a string course made np of an ovolo hand and a cyma ivith flllets below, 
all of which are uncarved. 

Plate XXIV, Pig. 3, is a detnil of the hand and. string-course running round the 
upper portion of the westjsrn exterior of the central room behind the grand propylon 
(see Plate VI). The band continues around the whole of the western facade and 
answers the purpose of a cornice. It is of stone, and owing to the deep undercutting and 
boldness of its members looks remarkably well in execution. 

IlJBCRrPTIONS. 

Tlie following nine inscriptions have been found in the Ataladevi masjid; they prove 
that Pirilz Shih commenced the appropriation of the masjid in A.D. 1376, that Ibrilhlm 
Shdh flnished the building in A.l). 1408, and that the mnsona employed were Hmd^a, 

Inscription No. X is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Bamai^ in six lines, 
on a loose slab, measuring V r by 8', found lying on the maulavi’a pulpit (wjiinMr) in 
the Ataln masjid, Tlie stone was thickly covered with the dust of ages, and required a 
good deal of clearing before the inscription was readable. 

■lA *1' fj jLi 

j ^ j jj 

jL» J|r“ ^ 

j 

1. Praise bo to God I In the reign of Plrfiz Shhh, 

2- Who is benevolently the repository of religious men, 

3. In the year seven hundred and aixty-fivo Lsjihkarl, 

4. At an auspicious time, on Sunday the first ShAwfll, 

h. The generous KhwAja Kamdl Xhhn Jah£Ln, 

6- Pounded this masjid for the guidance of every country. 

By order of the second Khalifa, Hugh Ira led arms against ladia and conou 
her as far as Sindh tn the 13th Hijra, which is regarded as the commeacement of ^ 
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Mtart m; hence 765 + 13 - 778 Dijra = 1376 A.]). This date is sapperted by 

anothee inscription, No. XUI. givinR Ssmvat 1«3 - A.D. 18(B. 

Inscription No. XI is smltcn in CTcelleni Tngbil chnracters on a white marh e siah 
nieasurlni! 4 '»” by I'S' on the tq> of the principal vnihrai in the centro haU (see 

Plate XII). 

ip*! ^ 'AjI Ji L>^ T) ^ J 

«In the name o£ God, the mercifiil. the clement. The Lord God has said: ‘ Sunjly 
he wiU erect masjids in honour of God who Ijelievea in God and the day of 
who performs prayers and bestows charity^ and fears none but God. It is hoped th^ ^ 

■11 Inkamonff the righteous’ [Qurdu, ShraU IX], and the Prophet—God bless him .- 
has said that * if anybody builds a ma^ijid in hono^ of God, even Uke the nest of t e 
qatuh (a bird), God makes a house for him m Paradise. a . - 7 

Inscription Xo. XII is written in Arabic characters on the nght and left side of the 
oblong parallelogram of the inner arch of the m»Ardi,-see Plato XI. 

.a ■ . A 1 ft 


« j ‘J'' r- 


^ c:; opi ^ g i i li-J ii ^ i JiSii •> •«,*•»- 


. j-, . . ■ • -f -•£• f V u 'Jiti 'Xi tiib »i x. '1^ Cfi'j 

..if'!?', -'A h ‘ j 

"‘-Z.“E,tr»S.S22 

r =r:jr.:'=.rr^»“™—«- - “•'• 

liSuojnm"^»•;»■= 

the east gate i the chalactecs are very huso ““"I ^OOP'^ 

n 4*i i««n ^ wn«^ ^ ^ " 

••The sna’son Patumftn. the son of TlsaihTS. SaArat 1«3 - A.D. 1376.” 
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Inscription No. XIT. (sn H records tbc date Baihynt 1435 = A.T), 13p m 
the tliird pillar of the fifth aiale» lower storey, north-east aide; the whole pillar w 
adorned with an exquisite hand of flowers. 

Inscription No. XV is engraved in three lines on the right jarab of the northern 

door outride. 

[ 1 ] ^ 
[ 2 ] 

[3] It 

“ In the Samvat year 1464 [A.D. 1107], mason Padumavi, son of themaaon Sal.” 

General Cunningliom's reading savuipt or aamdpi is incorrect. 

Inscription No. XVI is recorded in two lines on the second square ptUnr in the 

lower storey of the BOuth*west cloister. 

[ 1 ] 

[2] It 

“ In Samvat 1464 this building waa finished." 

Inscription No. XVII is engraved in two lines on the third pillar in the upper ^ 

storey of the south-west cloister, 

[ 1 ] ^ 

[2] t«4S It 

“In the Samvat year 1W4.” 

Inscription No. XVIII is engraved in two lines on the second pillar in the upper 
storey of the north-west cloister. 

[ 1 ] « 

[2] UU 'I« 

“ [Jf(iy]| favoUTahle fortune [onti] great fcGcity [offend] I On iVcdnesdny, the fifth 
day of the dark fortnight, in the month of CImitra, in 1465 of the Samvat era ” corro- 
aponding to Wednesday, the 23rd March 140S A.D. i 
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CHAPTER V. 

KHALIS MUKHUS AND JHANJHRt MASJIDS. 

A work of the B»mo reigo ond Ftotably a few ymr. oarlisr tlmo tho A^ort 
niiisiid is Btm undamagod, aavo hj loss of any eWslors or goto it may hare Imasl^. 
Tliia is the masiid Dtrlba. Khiilla llukhlis, or Charangwll. built on the Kle of a 
favourite temple of Vijayaeliandta by Malik KUilis and Malik SIukhli^gov^oB 
of JouniJir under Sultln Ibrlhlm. and descnbed in one plaoo as Ins ehief imblcs, lu 
another as cAefos of Flids, but of whom one was at all events a namesake of the only 
one of IbiMitm’e brothers, of whom a sepamto and important command u 

Viiavaobandrs is said to liavo prefaced his devuUonsioUietempleetected by himself, 

bv bathing in the Shi, iaa.-.-iin enormous stone tank, throe quarteroof a mile from lus 
oalace. and slUl to be traced north of the great iiiasiia,^nd proce«^ theaee on fwt 
to the temple The masiid was erected for the eonvenieiH* of 8a Id Usmda, a reputed 
Mint born at Shirks, driven from DehU by the irruption of Tlmte; hU desron^i^ arc 
said M dwell neat the masjid which was rescued by Mr. Wellaad. a former Colleetm of 
Jaunpiir.frem the deseeratiag oeenpaney of the neighboiirmg Korls It eonsisla of 
fdZed ball and two wings, the dome masked by a low fajade of the chametor peeolim 
to Jannndi hut there is no ornament to break or leheve the sombre massiveness of 
the hnUding. The name by wbioh it is most eommonly known is Char angult, given it 
r reason of a stone in ttie senth pier bearing n line three inches long winch sUonU 
LUITfour finge" whosesoever be the band messuring. MucUpdyo is done by n.ndn. 
“TCmimeulom stone, and it is immensely revered by Musalmdns-^ven if they do 

_s. ;* TTT^th oil at pav miy such outivard respect. 

Of the remaining hiiildmg of this ago nothin- b left but the ^oat pie^ flaul^g a 
screen 0 such bea»ry as to show that the completed hnilding could to, heen inkrmr 
only evento tlie tamnns Atala. tho work of tho same founder, and doubUess 
destoed bv the mme arobitcct (see Plate SXV). -WUhing to bnilda masjid m honour of 
^ "llasrnt Sa’ld Sadr Jab&n Ajmdli, Ibtkblm demoliabed the lemplo wbieh 
Tva” dratobifilt at MnktsglAt, and on it, site erected this bnUding ocempy- 
^ r neri of the west side of a large eonrt. Part of the eeurt walla were knoc^ down 

1 fi-^.ndarLodl and the ^es npproprinted tor other public and primte huildlilgs. 

by Sikandar _ . r ij cerbangs. and 

and conspicuous y ion °ainee destroyed its vuulls. and the brick enclorii^- 

waU arflnw 'poor roof aro the work of the last generaiioa. Still, though it i. 1^ uleon 
j • „„Vv the litUe court U more used tor drying grain than as a place of pmyer i 
f” aonith within tlie Sipih maballltb, it is a quarter of a mile from the city, and its 
t npi-hhoun aro the dead Pathftns whose tombs are in Chhehakpur. It is 

eommonly kn^ .^^ough very mile known b weB worthy of n rbit. both on 
ri:r:“ I - Sowmg now «.mpletoly what In the dannpdr. style 
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seems an inner true arch is merely a part of the screen; for its voussoirs here—all can'ed 
with a long raised Arabic inscription (Nos, SIX nnd XS), the only instance in Jaun- 
p4r of such a decoration—are all loose, and but for the support of the pierced screen would 
falL 


Inscription No. SIX is written in very fine Taghr& characters round the two sides 
of the arch; the chaiacteia are 4" long. 

, ,1 . * # J * IF J# fu' I- ^ ^ it ^ Ml 'I 

^ 1^ ^ U dJ fy Ij US y JiJ dJI j #Lj 

•^* "■ ■ 1 * * Ir ^ m m Ji • |P«F 

^ J Lj luinLc 1*^ n-fci£ 


'*F #*£ Pip ^ ■#* #■ ■ j ^ ^ ^ Jt m <'.jf _ pi ^ idJP 

jj|] j, U+k(i% *o^ Sj 

#« ■ f ^ ^ ■■ jf » IP ,*^ 4 i#a xp. 1 n '■» w ^ * Ik 

^ *Ub j izyUJb 


“ Allah I there is no God but He, the liring, the self^suhsisting. Sleep and slumber 
do not overcome Him. Every heavenly and earthly thing bdoogs to Him. Who can 
iutorcede with Him except by His own permission ? He knows their present and past, 
and His knowledge does not come within their compass. His throne extends over heaven 
and earth, and their preservation is not burdensome to Him. Ho is the high, the 
mighty. There is no hatred in the religion * certainly, guidance has been produced from 
depraTity. He who retrograded from Satan and relied upon God, surely he professefl 
the firm creed which cannot bo broken, and God is the bearer and wise.” [Qurda, 
Surah IL] 

Inscription No. XX is engraved in Tughrd characters on the base of the pointed 

arch. 


fj^ ^ tU] is 


* * * 


1 - *- * *<* • #1 tf ■# * ■ , p 

f j Jis 


t * ^ i * ■ A* ^ I m ^ Jt *■ M' -w ii^i 

till J *LI! ^ ^ ^ J J J'^ J 

!#■ r p ^ 


sD] 


^ UjkJ ij iJUJ « 


“ The Prophet — blessings upon him I — ^has said that * who builds a masjid for God in 
hopes to countenance God, God builds a similar mansion for him in Paradiseand the 
Prophet of God — blessings upon him I—has said that * who builds a ma.5jid in honour of 
God, and God is worshipped Uicrein, God makes a mansion for him in Paradise.* ” 
[miditi 
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CHAPTER VT, 

LlL D^UIWAZA MASJID, 

The sole remaining work of ^^lahmud’s reign is the masjid known as Ihe L&l 
I)arwAza, eo tilled in. memory of the “ high gate painted with vermilion” beloni^ng to 
the palace which Bibt RAjt built at the same time close by. It is the smailcst of the 
masjitls at Jaiinpiir and stands at some distance to the north-west of the city. The 
style of the architectuie is the same as that of the JAmi and A tala masjidsj but m 
them the Hindu type is less strongly visihlc tlian in this. The main walls are not so 
thick, and the edifice throughout is on a ntuoh lighter and less maasive scale. 

It is constructed of stone and brick with cement, but principally of stone. Ex¬ 
ternally as well as internally, all the walls am of ashlar masonry neatly tooled, with 
line joints which are so beautifully worked that in thickness tliey hardly exceed that 
of the blade of a knife. Unfortunately this does not apply to the portion recently 
restored," which is very inferior in every respect to the older work. The bricks used are 
very small and thin: in some places they run eight or nine conrses to the foot, inclusire 
of joints. They vary in length, some heing 4i and others 3 inches long, and are used 
principally as a hackmg to the sehhiring of the walls. Throughout the building the 
columns and shafts are of stone, and each of those on the outer face of the cloisters 
fronting the pioaaa or courtyard is of one piece. The dome, roofs, copings, &c., are floated 
■ivith cement on their external faces. The courtyard is not paved, differing in this 
respect from the other masjids, but the paving may have been removed, 

The bniiding generally is in a sadly dilapidated state, and should if possible bo re¬ 
paired. Portions have indeed been so treated, but in such hatl form that one almost 
wishes such restoration had not been attempted. Such work should clearly be conducted 
only by officers who have received a special training in areliitecture. If a building cannot 
bo restored properly, it is perhaps best left alone, with only just the necessary reijoire done 
to it to prevent its falling altogether. 

How thb fabric escaped untouched wben Sikandar Lodi destroyed the palace, it is 
liardto say. Prom the evidenee of the stones lying about, which have fallen in the lapse 
of lime, it is evident that the stones of this, like all the other masjids of Jaunpiir, had 
before been used in Hindu or Buddhist bnildings. Churchwardens ore the same all the 
world over, and though at the hours of prayer only a few stragglers push open the heavy 
gate to enter and pay their devotions, the mellowed stono-work of the masjtd was not 
long ago treated to a liberal coat of whitewash (see Plato XXVTI), though the courtyard 
and'cloister roofs were not freed from the rank jnngal grass. There is nothing very peculiar 
about the plan: three gates give access to a court, with a cloister of one storey only 

running round, on the west side of which stands the masjid, the wmgs double the height of 
the cloister, the dome of tlie central hall masked os usual by a propyion (see Plate XAVI). 
The pendentivea of the dome ond the fiat roof of the wings rest immediately on 
slender pillars, and there is nothing resembling an upper floor anywhere, save that on 
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each aisle of tlie central hall ia a rsiiaed gallery for women, approached hy a stair formed 
in the piers of the propylon. 

The date of erection, or any allusion to the founder, is nowhere inscribed, thongh 
in two places within are passages from the Quran (Inscriptions SXI ansi XXII), and 
high on the screen without ia a hJack stone hearing the Kalimah, or Musalmftu coufea- 
sion of faith. On the whole thus h the least interesting, though most perfect, of the 
great Moghal buildings at Jauupiir, 

The geueisil arrangement of the plan (Plate XXVI IT) resemhles that of the A t a 1 a 
and J h m i masjids, hut on a snmUet scale. As it naia stands it measures 100' 0" from 
s^ast to west and 171' 0” from north to south, hut were the shops extant these dimensions 
would he increased to 200' P" smd ISC' O''respectively. 

Oil the north, south, and east sides are massive entrance gateways, through which 
access is g aiuftd to courtyard, cloisters, and masjid proper (Plate XXVI), ivhiuh stands on 
the western side. The cloisters are only two hays deep, whilst those at the At a 1 a are 
three. On tlie external walls of the cloisters are remains of square pilasters, from which 
we gather that originally a row of shops surrounded the masjid oit the north, south, and 
east sides. 

The masjid proper measures 168' 6" by 35' 4' inside dimensions, and is divided into 
three portions—a central chamber and an oblong room on either side—^four aisles in 
depth, having five openings to the courtyard and two into the north and south cloisters. 
The central apartment over which stands a dome—the only one in the masjid—is square 
in plan and measures 22' 7^" each wayj in front of it is an entrance hall three bays 
in width, a feature which does not exist in the other masjids. 

In the north-west angle of the courtyard a room has heenformed by building lateral 
walls across the clolstera, but inasmuch as on examining the masonry we found it consti¬ 
tuted no part of the original desigu, it is only dotted in on the plan. 

In the entrance gateways on tlie north, south, and east fa^ides are staircases which 
at one time alTorded access to the roofs over the cloisters and shops. The cloisters aiu 
only one storey, high, whilst those of the A tala are tw'ostoreys, with the exception of the 
mezzanine doors iutrodneed on the right and left sides of the central chamber under the 
dome, and which were doahtless used as sandtia courts. 

The propylon (Plates XXVI and XXIX}, the principal feature of the fabric, is 
48' C' high from the floor of the entrance hall and 4-i'9'wide at thebase, wliiist the 
breadth across the top is but 43' O', sliowing the usual diminution or hatter found in other 
examples of this style of architecture. Tlie towers contain staircases leading to the 
loft or mezzanine floor and the top of the ppopylon—wheneo the hours of prayer were 
announced, and which thus served the place of minarets. 

Their facades are broken up and divided into storeys by means of deep horizontal 
and highly-decorated string-courses or table-mouldings. In the centre of the second, 
third, ond fourth storeys are introduced omamimtod arched recesses or niches, which 
measure 6' 0' by 3' 0' and are recessed some 1' 6^ from the main face of the mnsoniy. 
The arches are cusped uud stand on octagonal shafts; in the tympanum of each is carved 
a lotus rosette, and lielow this runs a horizontal band forming an inner panel which is 
similarly treated, but instead of the rosette the bell ornament is seen hanging from 
the crown of the uroh. In the spandiils of the arches snuUi rosettes are carved. 
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The ton of the propylon is crowned by an ckbomte and bold cornice with a fnezct 
tolnw wUicU the BOrfaee is divided into ptneU flUod in with ouspcd arcba. nndj^omted 
with small rosettes. Tho space lietwcen the bottom of the fneso and U« Im^h a tn^ 
enuiM U r”lieved by a square panel oontuiniog a very peculiar geomctncal denoe that 
ZX a -tn^P^ted J. caclosins a circle and surrennilcd by a Ur^ - 
same device is also carved over the principal raihroi under the dome (see PkKs Xi. 
andXKlX Fia. 1). The great arch between the towers is of a double ogee form 
ZZp ef twoVZas (e^ Fojeetin, in frent of the ot^^ and ei^ed « menMcd 
eorbds^it ia stilted. The space under the arch is filled in with a stooa _ 

pieced *hy three openings, the trellis-work of which has disappoaredp and thmugti this 

the esteiior of the dome la vldble. Over the central opeamg the ITefiwwA or Alusal^n 
creed is engraved in large letters on black atone. The screen is cairied on massive atone 
lintels which rest on large bracket capitals springing from tlie heads of the piers of the 

entrance had or vestibule that leads to the area under the do^. 

iQ the spanOrils above the arch double rosettes are carved. To the nght and left 
of the ptopvl^ are the colonnades of the masjitl proper. Those are one storey « 
with tr^ception of the first two hays on each side, which have been divided into 
Twl low storeys, the upper one having been provided for the ladies 
could thenee witness and listen to Uie religious ceremomes ^ned on below. All 
columns are square, and those forming the outer row are couple^ Th^ are made up o 
tvw.w Tilnced one on the top of the other and surmounted by triple capitals. The 
elZ betZ tbe eeiummi is spanned by stene beams upon wbicU the superstructure B 
rLried The wooden railing round the memnino fioor or loft forma no part of t 
S dXiX oeeupks the place of a former etaberate atone screen of which 

„es.f;rMVQ^HU reimim on the sides looking into the dome. 

^ Tlie respective positions of dome and propylon are seen in the south elovation. 
Piate xxix Kv. 2 The dome stands considerably haet from the rear of the Fopyion. 

a ?„^hi!t.Zt diSers from that of the Atala mavjid which impmges upoe it. This 
and in thw “ iatreduetiou of the vmtibule below, which dees not eseit in the 

drnmts ^onni. end " 

s -a. V ub nf filia tliR details are given on Flate " 

admit light- Of tins luo newhii^ ** ^ , „ ■ i /=-.rs pinija XXXVII Fi". H. and 

hetwffiu these ^ ^ ^P ^ iome 

Z’ ^nels ■ The tep of the dome U crowned h, an ebborato finiul atandras eu a b^e 

“’'“Tut «h“'™ ““ *' •’T' ari”"*^The 

^ tmi In the colonnade bat in the recent restoration they have been tilled m. T 
entrances to the oolonna - standing on tho north side of the courtyard 

TOUtbern g^eway “ “ deplorable and dibpidated eondi- 

(Pbte XXXII). The wMe of tM mg ^ ^ 

ZmZ.’mTon^'would Imi^ine that shops ever eaisted ou tho outer face of the 
courtyard. 

‘ For • prtientl view of i3» rmpyloa •« SS.V1. 

= for lUtall n«« FUla XU %. 
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Th(r miiiii featurps of the west fa^de {Plate XXK, Fig. 1) remiud one of the A t a 1 a 
and J ik tn i majsjids. It la simple,, yet majestic, and the grouping of the masses most 
eETeetirc. llctween the dauhiog turrets or bastions at either end it meaanres 1T3' 4', and 
stands nearly 26' 0* high from the ground-level. The massivene&s of the tnaaonij is re¬ 
lieved by the bold horizontal string-courses whichj like the plinth, run the entire length of 
the facade and teeminato on the end walls of the masjid proper. Tlie central portion in 
front of the dome projects from the main wall and is strengthened by piimacle-capped 
bastions—counterparts of tbosc standing at the anglcjs of the fabric. The openings on 
either side light the mezzanine lioor (Plate XXXI). At the back of the propylon are 
the steps leading to its summit. With the exception of the cornice running round the 
top, none of the eLahorate decoration of tlie front and sides Is repeated here. 

Tlie central chamber of the masjid proper is square in plan and covered hy n 
dome 22' 8'^ in diameter which resta on an octagonal frame-work of massive stone lintels 
stretching from column to column, the angles of which ai^ cut off and a sixteen-sided 
liguro developed upon which the cupola of the dome is supported (see Plate XXX, 
Fig. 2). The sides forming the drum are panelled, arched, and filled in with stone treUis- 
work [ eight are pierced to admit lightto the upper part of the chamber (secPlateXXXTII, 
Fig. 1). Tlie total height from the floor-level to the crown measures 41'4^". The only 
})iece of funiiture in the entire masjid is the tnhiiMr or pulpit which jirojccts from 
the west walk Passing through the entrance hall or vestibule wo enter the piazza or 
courtyard and have a full view of the northern cloister. It is a one-storey building, 
iuily 8' 4' high to the underside of the lintels and two aisles deepi the columns of 
the inner row are octagonal ami those of the outer row square (see Plate XXXIX), 
Tlie rear wall is panelled in tho centre of each bay, for detail of which see Plate XXXIV, 
Figs. 4, 5. The section cuts through the eastern gateway and shows the difference iu 
height net ween the chamber in front and the cloisters on each side. The columnfi of 
this chamber—which is oblong in phui—are of one height, square and single, with the 
exception of the oiitor row on each side, which are coupled. On each side of the 
entrance is a stairense loading to the top of the gateway and the roof over the cloister. 

Ou the north and south sides of the dome the only double storey in the entite 
building bos l>een introduced (Plates XXVIII and XXXI). It was constructed for the 
use of the ladies of the court for devotional purposes. Access to it is gained hy the stair, 
cases in the tower of the propylon. The sides looking into the dome and colonnades are 
filled in with stone LroUis-work of a pretty design. The west waU is divided into hays, 
two of which serve as ntihr^bs^ whilst the third is utilized to admit light. The mihrdiix 
aro recessed 1' 2" frum the face of the wall and encased by broad, flat, richly-curved 
architraves (Pig. 6). At the coma-s of the recess, angle shafts (Fig. 4) support the arches 
above, in the spaudrils of which are carved small rosettes. In the tympamim beneath 
a large rosette is introduced, whilst below the field of the pond is relieved by the bdi 
ornament, 

The north gateway (Plate XXXII) and the entrance on the south are the counter¬ 
parts of each other. In general design they resemble the large propylon, except that 
they stand on a heavy-panelled plinth. Like the propylon the gateway tapers upwards 
meaanring across the liase 22' 4", hut at tlie top only 21' 0*, with a total height of 21' 0" 
the block fonuiug almost a square and presenUng a solid and somewhat massive Doric or 
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E-n'tinu-like uppearance. The fli-lit of ateps leading from the load-kvet to the cotirt- 
has crmnUled away, and porfcioDa rcnmm only here and there to indicate its tormei 

esistenco at nil* . i- j i 

Tlie heavy appearancse of the tower on each eido of the entrance la rdieved liy 

niches or retesses and ornamental strin^-eonrses sinular in dtsaign to those employed in. the 
decoration of the laiye pcopylon. The arch between, the towers rests on moulded stone 
corbebi, and the masonry of the tympauum b carried on lintels sfjauning the entrance* 
The spandiib over tlte outer ring of the arch are set back some 4' from the face of the 
masonry of the towers, and are enriched by a deep bead running round the three sides 
and by the introduction of large rosettes. 

The abrupt terndnation of the top b perhaps hardly pleasing; a cornice seems 
wanting' but for some reason the architect did not supply it. It may he thought 
by some that such originally eristed, but tbbean hardly Iwvo been so, as the north 
and south entrances of the Atala masjid are treated in a similar way. 

Of the three entrances to the masjid the eastern or main gateway (Pbte XXXin} 
is the largest and most important. It stands 30' 0* high from the topmost step of the 
flio'lit leading up from the toad, and measures across the base 2 o' 4 . The sidisf toper 
towards the top, which measures only 24' S''. lake the entranccfi on the north and 
south sides, it stands on a massive panelled pedestal. The tower on cither side b broken 
un hv hi"hly-decorated string-courses and dceply-receesed mclies of the same design m 
those of 'the north entrance. But the main arch Is treated differently, iimsmuch as the 
soffit b ensped and the screen waU under it divided into large panels set in flat and 
decorated borders, the centre one of which origitmlly contained on inscription, wlUle 
those on each side and the spandrib of the arch are ornamented ^vith carved resettea. 

The spandrib over the main arch are sot back and enriched by diaper work of a 
nlain and eltective design, over which runs a floral frieze. The top of the entrance la 
crowned by a cornice, the principal feature of which b a bold terns moulding supported 
bv a curved corona or band slightly projecting from tho face of the wall. 

The principal mihrdb (Pbte XXXlY. Figs. 1, 2, 3) b always placed m the centre 
of the iiiennil face of the west wafl of the masjid proper-looting towanb Makka. 
Of all tho mihmbs ia tki* ^ standing os it docs immediately in 

front of the principal entianoe, is seen directly the chamber under the dome is entered. 
L pto It fa oblong, aipported by Mgte stalts oompojod of «mill tumrf balusters 
and caWo or trrfatei piUats sapamted by carrod dies, from tlw tops of uboi eprmg 
oniamented cusped arclies. Tbe baobgroand fa pandled. and carved on tlie taM is the beU 
tennitimt The soffit of the iwiATOft is domed over and divided mto paneb hy moulded 
^'ivd The snandrib over the outer arch are panelled and omumented with patera. The 
"hJle fa earSta ffat ambifaavo projXg slightly from the nail. In the Atala 

nmaiid thb b beautifully carved, but not SO hero. g u. 

Plato XXXIV, Fig. 4, shows tho system of panelling prevabnt m the cloister wall 
of thfa and the other ma.jids at Jaunpdr. In tld. example they arc ™«»sed .«mc 8 
f»m the faea of the wall, and each mcaaurcs ff ff high by !’ S' broad. They are divided 
Into three comparlmcate hy horfaontal bands in continnaUon of the masonry courses, 

ItadofatL wliichlmround thepiaaraoreonitjard 
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on tlie north, south, and east Etdes. These are two aisles in depth and contain two rows of 
colaxnns, the outer of which is square and the inner octagonal* The roof is constructefl 
of stone and hrick with cement on the nsnal Indian principles* Stone hcams cross 
from cap to cap of the columns, and upon the square fmme-work thus formed other 
beams of the same material run at right angles oTcr lyhich the interveniog space is filled 
in* Upon this is placed concrete and the whole floated over with a thick coot of cement* 

On reference to the gtounU plan {Plate XXYTII and elevation on Plate XXIX, 
Fig. 1) the positions of the refuses shown in Plate XXXV will be seen. In plnu they 
are square and set back 1' 4" from the main face of the wall* The hacks are panelled, 
arched, and decorated with the usual bell and patera. At the inner angles stand shafts 
made up of small turned balustcm and ornamented dies. Over the front of each is 
turned a cusped arch the spandrils of which are panelled and carved with rosettes* 

These small panels {Plate XXXVI), 1' BF by 2' 0^*, stand immcdiatelj over the 
recesses referred to on Plate XXXT. They are slightly sunk from the face of the wall, 
and are of the same design as the inner panels of the mihrS&s below. 

In Plate XXXVII, Figs. 1, 2, and 3, are given a detail of the windows which pierce 
the drum of the dome. In plan they are square with deep reveals* The inner openings 
are filled in with stone trellis-work of a varied design — a oharacteristic of tltU style 
of architecture. 

The finials on the exterior of the dome (Plate XXXVIT, Fig. 4) stand at the angles of 
the octagon forming the drum. In design they resemble some of the columns in the 
cloisters below. The lower portion is octagonal, the centre sixtecn-sldcd, and the upper 
round and surmounted by a cap, 

Plate XXXVII, Fig. 5, gives a detail of the comice round the interior of the dome 
over the large pier supporting the drum. 

The panel over the principal ttiihrdb under the dome (Plate XXXVTII) is square, 
2' lOI'^ by 2 and projects slightly from the face of the wall, Tlie design, which 
is peculiar, is likewise introduced in the upper part of the propylon (see Plates XXVI and 
XXIX, Fig, 1). The centre is slightly concave and surrounded by a plain, flat, circular 
hoed: around this is a hcjitagonal figure, the seven sides of which form bases for as 
many triangles of white stone standing on a black ground and encompassed by a circle 
resting on a square. The wliole Is sot in a frame, the sides of which are ornamented by 
a continuous, repeating, fi^ol scroll. 

Plate XXXIX, Fig. 1, represents one of the inner row of columns of the cldlster on 
the south side. Tlio lower portion of the column is octagonal, the central sixtecn^sided, 
and the upper cylindrical, tapered and fluted at the top. The cap is round n.7id slightly 
moulded at the top and bottom* 

Fig. 2 is an example of tho outer row of piers to the cloisters, and which through' 
out tlio masjid are square. It b most crude, and were it not for the moulded caps and 
bracket corbels or sur-capitol supporting the stone hoams a1>ove, would iiavour little of 
architectural treatment* 

Pigs. 3 and 4 are examples of some of the older columns standing in the west 
cloister. Fig* 3 is somewhat similar to Pig, 1, hut iliffera in these respects; the rouaded 
cap is converted into one of sixteen sides; the cylindrical portion of the shaft is neither so 
long nor ta|)cred nor fluted, but is broken up by a slightly projecting octagonal band; 
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and tho lower ootagoual portion ia made longer. Eig- 4 ia brought witlun the domain of 
architecture by cutting off the angles a foot below the neck, and enrichmg ^th lot^ 
omametitation, &c., &o.. four out of tbfl eight sides thus formed. A detail of one side 
is giren in fig. 5. The base of the shaft ia also profusely carred, but in a rather mfenor 

The whole of the bases, colanms, caps and bracket capitals are of stone, each of 

the shafts being in one solid piece. x .... . . 

All the above are typical of Indian architeotur© and tend to support the theory 

that both this and the other masjids at Jaunpir are largely constmcted of materials 
which originally formed part of Buddhist or Hindd temples destroyed by the Ituliam- 

madana and afterwards used by them in the erection of their maajids, ... . 

From the top of the band to tbo underside of the string-course round thec^or of 
the dome (Plate XL, fig. 1) measures 5' 2% out of which the string itself is only 9 
deep. It projects from the face of the wall 3^ sml chamfered mouM- 

iu*^ The lower band springs from the top of tho string-course and stands some 7| m 
advance of tho upper one. The tops of both are embattled and inc^d by deep y cut 
crosses. The angles of the dome are emphoeized by flnials of similar design to tho columns 
ia the 'doistere bdow. The caps remain on a few only (Plate XXX, fig* 1)» most of 

them having been destroyed by time, , , . j i. 

The capitals surmounting the shafts forming the one-stoned colonnade 
«d9 Of the dome ia tho mosjid (Plato XXIX. %. 1. imd detail of Plato XL, fig. S) 
an made op of thna distinct aad separate parte, a lower, middle, and n^r, the com- 
biaod height hebg 3' 9.' The lower is of one plooo of stone, and « ptomly 
Tho abacas is chamfeeed at the top. and tho face ornamented with ra^ floral 
carvin''. The epnatium is composed of two broad fillets, from the upp» of whi ^ ng 
pointed facets, the lower is chamfered and projects slightly over the neck which is corn¬ 
ed of three naiiow bands bdow which projects a double splayed nedaug supported 

on the underside by two smaU overlapping fillets. The middle consists of four be 
corbels, one on each of tbe sides of the pier, with hooded facet caps and broad b.mda 
over, upon which stand tho largo bracket capitaU supporting the architraves or stone 

booms that carry the roof above. . id i j 

The shaft is made up of two pieces of stone connected ^ a broad projecting band, 

bevelled at tbe top, and roughly moulded at the Iwttom. The bases to this and all the 

other cblumns throughout the masjid proper are perfectly plain. 


Insceiptions. 

The following inscriptions havo been found in the lAl Darwaao Masjid. 

Inscription No. XXI is written in Arabic cliaracters on the top of tho outer frame 
of the central mihrdb^ 


Clli'ipc; 4ii ^ ^ 

“ God has raidSurely, God and His angela Uora tho Prophet: ye belioTore hie.. 

Him, and olXfir peace and benediotioEL* ** 
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Inscription Ko. XSll is written in fine Tughii characters on the two sides of the 
inner pointed arch. 






J'- f .HP 

*j ry h 




ti ft ^ 


* * 'p* Jf * * - » J „ ^ # li ^ m « ##- M m m * 

^ ^ >u L,^ ji ^ h j 

-r. ■* 1 f ^ -ji.^ «Jf 


“ God I there is no God hut He who is liTing and self-subsisting. Sleep and aliim- 
ber do not seiee Him. Every hearenij and earthly thing belongs to Him. None 
can intercede with Him save Hia own permission. Ha knows their present and past, and 
His knowledge does not come within their compass except what He pleases. His 
throne extends over heaven and earth and their preservation is not burdensome to 
Him. He is the high, the mighty.’^ l[Qurdo, S&rah EL] 

Inscription No, XXIII is carved on the third pill&r of the middle row of the 
north-east comer of the cloisters, '* Samvat 1128,” A.I>, 1071, is only readable, whilst 
the few letters of five different lines, still visible on a narrow strip, are too indistinct, 
the rest of the original fiat surface haying been cut away to form a round shaft. The 
original stone is now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, as the shaft fell down some 
years ago, broke, and was replaced by a new square pillar. 

Inscription No. XXIV is cut in two lines on the face of the bracket-capital of 
the fourth square pillar, first row, in the south-east cloiater. The two lines are both 
incomplete on the light hand, owing to the cutting away of three and a half inches of 
the face to make the old Hindh bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid. As both the date and tbo last letters of the name ore in perfect order, it is pouihlc 
to complete the miaaing part with absolute certainty. The date of the inscription 
shows that it belongs to the time of Vijajachandra Hdvaof Xananj; these few 
letters jast occupy three and a half inches of space which was cut away. 


[1] ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [irftflraw-] 

[3] 


“ In the Saiiivat year 1225 (A.D. 1168), on the 6th day of the dark fortnight of 
the month Choitm, on Wednesday,^ during the reign of the fortunate Vi jayaebandra 
Ddva, the yenerable Bbuvibbfislia^.*' 

Tlie form bfiaf(Srof:A signifies either a *»««» or a Buddhist teacher. BhuTibhfishana 
is therefore the name of a Brilhman or o Buddhist who, in A I), 11G8, paid bis devotions 
at the temple from where the bracket was brought. The Fijaifamandirain^ or the temple 
of Yijayaohandra Bdya, stood in this quarter of the city, and it seems probable that 
many pillars and stones of the lAl Harwixa masjid were brought from such a conve¬ 
nient quarry. 

Inscription No. XXV is recorded in eleven lines on two faces of the fourth octagonal 
pillar, middle row, of the south-west cloister. It gives a long list of Hindft pilgrims, 
both males and females, who visited, on Thursday, the first day of the waning moon of 
Chaitca,in the Samvat year 1297, probably the temple of Vijayachandra Udva from 

* ComipotadiDv to WnLMtdnjt tbs 37Ui Kink 1168 A.D. 
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wheace this piUsr brought. The date eorteaponda to ThuRday, the 2lBt Mwch 1-40. 
On the second iacc of the octagonal pillar, only a few chamoters are visible. The names 
of the pilgrims oie written in very large nail-shaped Devanigarl letters. 

Insoription No. XXVT is cut in ten lines on two faces of the third oetagonal pillar 
first row of the north-west elobter. The date Bamvat 1353 is, besides, eonfinned by 
the addition of the corresponding year, of the BriA<ixpaii chakra, or si^y-year 

cycle of Jupiter, whia by the reckoning used in Northern India was Samvat 1353. 

[1] ^ ^ • 'mn^TUt 

[2] 5vr, 11 ] 

[aj TJi: [«Iil 

[4] ^ 1^- 

[6*] w. to w^ffpwsn n^wrgT^i 

tcl ^ 

[7] 

[8] « [^i] ^ 

[9] [i] r^P'dSw ^ 

[10] rnfh I [sill [•*] 





eloTy be to Ga^pati (Ganeda)! InAyodhyk' Uved formeiiy BadheflAdhu, 
of truth, the beloved of good men, whoso delight conaisted m the welfare of 


I 



4 


row, of the north wcstdoiatcr. 



[ 1 ] 

[2] fsp^Cn] 


21S56 


a 1 
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CHAPTEE. VII. 

JlMI MASJID. 

Last among tlio buildliigs of .TnTinpiir wliicli require description ia tho splendid 
masjid of Husain Sharql—tbe Jami Mosjid. Of tbo reason for its foundation divnia 
acconnts am girezi) and some attribute tbo design to IbraUim, wlio wisiicd to save on-old 
hermit^ Hazrat EJiwija Isa, tlie Toluntaiy labour of walking barefooted from bis dwell¬ 
ing bard by to the Masjid KMlis MukMiSt a mite distant, for tbo Priday prayers. Others 
say tliat wben during a seven-years'' famino Husain found bis overseers diverting to tbeir 
own use the funds and supplies he had granted for the distressed, he devised a labour 
test* directing that only those should receive anything who laboured in casting up the 
mound which is now the court-yard of the nmajid, and which stands some 16' to 20' above 
the road-leveL 

There is possibly truth in both stories. No one attributes any part of the building 
to IbrAbim, but some such design may bare occurred to him, for oil bis family lie in a 
cloistered court of a building close adjaioing the north side of the maajid, probably round 
the grave of this KhwAja Isa, who was certainly buried where be lived ; the sanctity 
which made him a tempting gmve-mate was enongb to suggest the building a masjid in 
his honour. The famine, however, may have been invented to account for the raised 
court-yard, which surely needed no such explanation. Tet, be this as it may, the work 
must have occupied many yeors of Husain's reign, though it was not ready for dedica¬ 
tion till after hU fall. We may wonder that Bahlol allowed his fallen foe to complete 
and reap the credit of so magoideent a structure, and indeed even that Sikaudar, in his 
rage at Huaain^s persistent treachery, was eontant with throwing down the eaatem gate 
and somewhat damaging the cloisters, after rowing that not n stone sliould be left to 
record the existence of his rival. 

The foundation of the Jami maajid was laid in A. H. 84S, or A. D. 1438, “but It 
was not raised above the level of the ground in S-ti, when the king died,*’ as Kb air-ad¬ 
din states. It is said that the date of the completion of the masjid was found in the 
words masjid Jdmi m sharq, which were engraved on the front of the eastern gate. 
This would fix the date in A. H. 852, or 1448 A. D., during tbo reign of Mahmfid Sh&h 
Shorqt. But Khair-ad-din says that the work was at a standstill during the reign of 
Mahmfid Shah, and was finished hy Husain 8hah. Accordingly some people say the 
inscription on the eastern gate was Ji ma^id Jdmi m sharq^ which would make the 
date A. 11. SS3, or 1473 A H, Eiiair-ad-din objects to this date, on the ground that 
the rule of the Sharqi kings had ceased; but Husain Shah*s final defeat and abandon- 
ment of Jaunpfir did not take place until $84 A. H., as Khair-ad-din himself states in 
another place. 

On a site sloping slightly southwards is a raised terrace some 10 to 20 foot high on 
the south, upon which the masjid is erected. The lower portion is almost on a level with 
the road, and on the north, south, and rast sides (Flate XLVIj consists of a low range of 
small shops, in front of which is n veranda 9* T in widtJj, and over them is an upper 
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cloister. The west aide is occupied by tbe lower portioa of the musjid proper (Plutea 
XLVir, LI, aud Lll). Tlie court-yard (Plate LI, fig, 2) is surpounded on the nortlij, aouth, 
and east aides by cloiaters two ables in depth, and now only one storey high, the second 
haying been pulled down hy Sikandar LodL In eacli of these sides ia & massiye 
domed entrance gateway approached hy a steep flight of steps from hdow (sec Plates 
XLVII, L, LI, and LXXH). Tlie west aide is occupied by the masjM proper and 
measures 69' in depth hy 235' in length, including the tbichneaa of the walls.^but not the 
bastions at the angles. It is diyided into five arens, a central room, 39' 74^ by 39' 8^ 
and roofed by a dome, a low-pillared room on each aide 25' 4* by 41' 7", over which is 
tlws smidna gallery (Plate XLVIII), and on each side of this again a lofty arched 
chamber 49' 3'in length hy 39' T m width. These apartments are all connected hy 
arched openings (see Plate LI, fig. 1), 

The eoUre length of the inner face of the west wall is divided into bays hy pilasters, 
and in the middle of eaob ia a mihrdh (Plates LI* fig* L LIX, and LXl), the central one 

in each chamboc being more ornate than the others. 

The sattSna chapels are reached by staircases inaide the piers of thepropyloaa sid¬ 
ing in front of the dome. In plan the gnlleriea are ohiong and divided into haya, six in 
length by three in breadth, hy square atone columns (Plate LXII, fig. 3), tlie capitals 
over which support horizontal arebitraves dividing the ceiling into a scries of panels, most 
of which are beautifully carved in low relief (Plates LSTV and LX\ I). The west wall 
ia ornamented with miAra&St the details of which are given on Pbitcs LXIII, and 

jjXlT_the former illustrating that in the south cliapcl and the latter that in tho 

north one. In plan and general di^ign they are very much Alike. The diatiDguisbing 
feature is the dillorcnco between the architraves, the carving on that surroundi^ the 
mihrdb in the south chapel being of a totally different character from that enclosing the 
mikrdb in the north one. Again the angles of the architrayea in the former are cham¬ 
fered and ornamented with facets, whereas those of the latter are square and channelled 
on each Bide of the field of carving. The inner portion of the mihrdbs is recessed flomo 
1' 8*' from the face of the wall and is arch-panelled and cuspod, and from the crown of 
the arch bangs the lamp ornament. The width across the inner portion of the wiiArdJ 
is V 9", whilst across the outer face, between the architraves, it measures 4 11. The 
difference in dimensious is made up by inserting a connecting tier of angle shafts compojied 
of small octagonal balusters and ornamented square dies, over the tops of which cusped 
arches are turned. The spandrila between the architraves and the extrados of the arch 
are panelled, moulded, and decorated with rosettes. The face of the tympanum of the 
inner arch ia relieved by a boldly carved patera. 

Tho section through the court-yard (Plate LI, fig- 2) shows the east entrance, 
which is in the same dismantled condition as it was left by Sthaadar Ix>dl, and not, m 
asserted by some, " tlirowu down by Englishmen in order to repair the station roa^. ** 
In the centre of the cloisters surrounding the quadrangle on the north and south mdes 
are domed entrance gateways, both of which have recently been repaired. The cloisters 
are now only one storey in height. The pillars of which they are formed are all square, 
and most of them plain (Plate LXlI, figs. 1,2), and probably were brought from the old 
Hindfii fanes, which at one time existed in the immediate vicinity, as may perhaps be 
inferred from the mason’s marks eDgrayed thereon (Plate XUI), 
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Tlie Taulted chamber at tlie Bouth<M^t an^e of the masjid is given in the tratnirerKe 
eeciioD (Flate LI, fig, 1), In length it is 49' S* and in breadth 39' 7|\ It is roofed in 
etnue, and " the vault is so onnstructed that its upper surfaeo forms the external roof of 
the building, which in Gothio vaults is scarcely ever the case. '* * In height the chaml>er is 
44' 41' to the underside of the ridge. The internal face of the south wall Is broken up 
by arched recesses, window openings, and ornamented string mouldings. The wall is 
7' 5* in thickness and oontains a staircase leading to the roof of the vaulted apartment, a 
longitudinal section, of which is given on Plate LT, fig. 1, The upper portion of the west- 
em wall is quite plain, but the lower part is devoted to miAroAs, three in number, and 
which stand in the centre of the hays formed by piers projecting 1' fiem the wail, 
and over which spring the ribs dividing the vault into three casements. The central 
oiiArdd is the larg(»t and most important. It is recessed within the wall 3' 6* and en* 
closed in broad, sunk, and ricbly-carved architraves. On each side of the opening 
are angle shafts supporting arches which are ensped, and the spandrib of which are 
panelled and decorated with rosettes. The soffit of the mihrah is domed and divided into 
panels by flat projecting ribs of bkek atone. On each side of the wfArdA is a panel 
2* by 2' 3^' (Plate LAVIII, Fig. l),the borderts of wbicb are richly carved and enclose 
a moulded inner panel, the upper portion of which is areh-iike, and cut in the face of 
it is a Greek cross. The corresponding panel in the noribem vaulted chamber differs 
Bomewbat from this (Plate LXVill, Fig. 2), inasmuch as the outer border k orna¬ 
mented with a star pattern instead of floral carving. The spaoo under tho arch is un> 
adorned, hut to make up for it the spandrils are incised with Greek crosses. 

The low-pillared apartment separating this chamber from the dome is 13' 
high and is divided into bays by fiquare annuleted pillars surmounted by bmeket 
capitals carrying stone lintels which support the c^ing and divide it into a series 
of panels, none of which are omxuiented. The west wall is occupied by mVirdhit. 

The central chamber of the maajid proper is square in plan, and is certainly the 
most imposing and ornate feature of the fabric. The walls on the north, south, and 
east sides ate pierced by arched openings, and the west wall is recessed with elaborate 
fntArdda (Plate LIX). J ust above the arched openings the square form of the room 
ohangea into that of an octagonal figure, and which is superseded by oiie of sixteen sides 
supporting a stone cupola by which the chamber is roofed. In design the apartment 
reaemhles that of the Atala llasjid, but of tlie two that ia move chaste and refined in 
detail. Tho internal height of the room is C7' C". According to Kittoo, " the dome is 
a wonderful piece of workmanship, the exterior shell being many feet apart From that 
of the interior, and is formed by different segments of circles and Major-General 
Cunningham* informs us there must be some arrangement of this kind, as by his measure¬ 
ment the top of the dome outside is fl7' S', whikt the inside is mily 56' 3", shewing a 
difference of 12 feet, and as this is too much for the top thickness of a smgle dome, 
he concludes there ore two thin domes, each about 0' in thickness at the top, and tlma 
leaving an empty space of 0 feet m height. But the true height of the dome on the 
inside is 67' 6* and not 65' 8', and outside the height is 72' 6' to the top of the cap which 
supports tho finial. The thiokness of tho wall, measured through the window opeDin<»s 

* Fnvfluao'i Ttiiiit* EoMtwm ATeitxUelart, p, SS3, 

* VoLXl, pv 115. 
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in tho drum of tlie dome also (PlaU LI, fig, 1). is S' Of. tiot 13' (T. and thorafore 
coaid liardly support a donblo dome us above described i whilu at the vortex,jucluding 
tbe cap, the whole thichnera is only 5 feet. The diameter of the dome is 39 o » 

The beauty of the chamber impresses one directly it is beheld. Eight out of th« 
sixteen sides in the upper storey—nU of which are arched and enclosed in elaborate 
architraves—are pierL'ed and filled in with balustor-liko work, through which the light 
streams into the cupola, causing a rich play of light and shade over the whole extent of 
the chamber and produces a most charming picture. The remaining sides are filled m 
witli acrcfin-workj backesd witU inasoiicy- 

The flctagnmil sides of tlie drum sre urubed and the arch sofflts eusped. They are cn- 
cloaed in architraem ricldy carted, with a atrap^work device; the spandrils are pnneUed. 
moulded, and ornamented with pa(er«. The space under the aroh ia filled in with a 
pierced atone screen of eight panels (Plate LX) formed by mnUioaa and tranaom 
The centre panel U open at the top, and in tlie lower portioa is a dot baluetrade. 
Through these screens tbe ladies of the M»d»o could wilneae the religions servicea 
conducted below. The miArats lu the west wall below arc three, the central one being 
the largest end most beautiful (Pluto MX). Between it end that on the north nda 

stands the mimAdr or pulpit. It is ff O' in height and *'0’ tn l^adtt The euAruA 

measures 10' 8' across from out to out and is recessed m the wall 3 7 . On the evten^ 
face is a flat architmve auirounding a chamfered jamb standing on a aguaro pUuth. On 
each side of the opening are three angle shafta of ornamanted octagonal halustors and 

carved sanarc dies, and over them ensped arches are turned. The soffit of the ^ 
is ennopied and panelled by projeeling splayed riba of hlaek atona. A torder of 

stone Lloses the inner panel, en which are engraved exfmeU from the Qacdr.. Ihe 

ipandrUs over the arches am moulded and ornamented with faltra, and over la a 

''“'l^frontof the dome stands a maiestie propylon 8i' 4* high, in design somewhat 
similar to that of the Atala Masj id (see Plates XMII and XLIX). It U ^er. however 
and more commanding, and constitutes n grand piece of amhiteotnre: and. standmg m it 
does on a base mised tome siatecn feet above the road-levd. it towers over the adjoining 
buildings and becomes the most conspicuous object in the mty. Aer^ the b™ it m» 
sates 78'101', whilst acmt. the top it is only 70' 10". showing a slo,* m thp walls of 0 01 
on «mh aidm A loft, central arch 70 2' in height connect, these ^o ^smve pmm whmh 
project some 10' O' from the front of the main fagsd. and eontmn ^ leading to ^ 
Lf of the Mnsjid. and from thenco to the top of Ihe propylim. The p™ me ivnW 
into live storeys by entiohed horizontal siring oouiscs, and m the second, third, tonith. 
rndfltth are Ibomto arched nieh«., set to triple architraves The spandnls over Ite 
lin arch are ornamented with mised diaper work, ^e tj^pmium form, ^reen to 
hide the dome, and ia divided into two portions h, elnhomte hands of dimlcied mot^- 
to»s. The lower pmrt i. pierced by six arched openings mtd tte upper by "me. "« »£ 
which, with the exeeption of the topmost, am amhed and ensped nnd set m embe^ 
architravm The masonry on each aide is carved with rosettes The lower potUon of 
the propvion is pierced by tbt« entiaeces leading into the bnU ^der the g™d dwa. 
nnd Lr them nte as many windowa lighting the corridor connecting the wndno gaUery 
on the north with that on tbe tenth side of tbe Jlsejid. The propyhm m now men to a 
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diBadrantftgo, 08 unfflrtnnateljr mostof tlie splendid stone trellis-work Trith which the 
arched openings in the tympanum were filled is wanting. The central entrance (Plate 
LUI) leading from the front platform to the dome is bridged by a stone lintel resting 
on carved and moulded double bracket corbels, partly supported by moulded angle 
capitals. The soifit of the entrance (Plato LT) forms an elaborate and fine piece of 
pa ne l l ed ceiling work. In tho centre of a rhombus is un elaborate lotus patera encircled 
by a carved Jloral wtcatli, radiating and repeating ia design. The masonry on each side 
of the entrance is divided into panels hy broad bands of carving continued round the 
openings ns nrehitraves. La the side wall of the central entrance is an arclied niche or 
recess (Plate LTV) standing over an enriched horizontal Etring-couTse. It is enclosed 
by a broad fiat border of strap-work carving, portions of which are defaced. On each 
aide arc small baluster shafts. The back ia pancEed end relieved by lotos rosettes, 
wliich are imfortunately decayed, and, like the shafts, coated with whitewash. The 
spandrils arc moulded, panelled, and ornamented with patera. 

The detail of the nichea ornamenting the massive piers of the propylon is given on 
Plate LVI. The inner portion consists of n perforated stone screen filled in at the back 
witb ashlaring. It is recessed 3* from the face of the wall, and is supported on each 
side by two angle shafts, from the tops of which four centred, stilted, and cusped arches 
spring. The niche is enclosed by triple nrcliitraves, the outer and inner jambs of which 
aro raised 1^" above the central one. Each is carved w ith a different design. In the 
tympanum and spandrils of the arch are rosettes. 

The fagade on each side of the propylon b pierced by arched openings, opposite to 
the tnihrdia in the west wall of the chambers withiu. The exterior of the long vaulted 
apartment is emphasised by a deep moulded string course, over which is a row of oma^ 
mented panels with a Greek croaa cut in the spandrils over the inner arched panel. Both 
the north and south sides of the piers of the propylan are ornamented by four oblong re- 
cessed panels, and details of those in the southern pier are seen on Plates LTlI, and 
LVIII. In design they are rich and varied, and no two are alike in their architraves. 

The shafts, the screen work over the tranflonie, and the carved panels under the 
cusped arches all differ. Under each recess is a string moulding elaborately carved and 
returned on the west side of the propylon, which ia plain in design, and pierced here and 
there by latticed window openings, lighting the eteep stoira within. In the rear of 
the propylon stands the grand dome, the drum of which is octogonal. In the middle of 
each side stood kioska, four of which sUll remain. The drum of the dome is crowned by 
a deep frieze, onmmetited and carved (Plate LXX), and parts of it have been wrought 
into a design for which they were never intended. Tiio base of the cupola is encircled 
hy a hand of arabesque Incised ornament (Plato LXXI, fig. 1), executed in a kind of en¬ 
caustic tile work in red and white pigments. Below is a narrow, hollow, chamfered table 
moulding. The cupolas of tho kiosks are ornamented in a similar way (Plate LXXI, 
fig. 2). On each side of the dome is seen tho roof over the vaulted chamber in the 
Masjid proper below, and like the cupola of the great dome and those over tho north 
and south entrances to the quadrangle, is floated In cement, although the bterior is of 
stone. The side elevation of the north and south entrance is shown on the west external 
facade (Plates XLIT and LII). In general dealgn the western front resemhloa a fortified 
building. The walls are sloped to give an appearance of strength, and the aegles are 
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etopliaaized by bastions, "which, ate divided into three tiers by heavy string couisea (Plates 
LXT, LXVIU. LXIX), which cantinne tUo whole length of the facade and stop on the 
lateral walls of the Masjid^ 

Till near the end of 18B7 a stone Btoirease stood at the north-west angle of the 
Masjid and afforded access to the northern sanJitut gallery. It was an essentiai part 
of the original structure, hat was unfortunatoly lemoved hy the local authorities on 
account of its supposed instability. 

The north side of the fabric (Plate L) is in a dilapidated condition (not more so, 
however, than the eastern), more especially the north-east angle. The cloister on the 
west angle of the courtlyard has lately been repaired. Beneath is a row of shops, ^nd 
over these should be anotlier storey, evidence of which rematna in the pilasters and capi¬ 
tals at the north-east angle of the ilasjid proper* The gate entrance to the quadrangle 
in the centra of tlie fo 9 ade has been restored by the Muluimmndan community, and un¬ 
fortunately without regard to that on the south side of the quadrangle (Fbto LXXII), 
which is very effective in design. 

It is approached by a steep flight of stone steps extending the whole width of the 
gateway, which is 43'llj' 37' 10|' across the top, and 40'across tUo base. 

It projects in front o! the doistera abonk 22'. The central part is recessed some 
6' and spaiined by a four-centred and slightly stilted arch. The spandrils over it are 
panelled, moulded, and ornamented with paterte. The tympanum is unadorned and 
pierced by one small arched opening. The solid masonry on each side of the entrance 
ifl brohen up by decorated string mouldings, and ia the stories thus formed arc arched 
recesses, the backgrounds of which are ornamented with richly-carved panels. The 
arches of the recesses are cusped and rest on angle shafts composed of two small 
octagonal balusters and three dies; the centre one is carved. In the ^r is a square 
chamber which is roofed by a dome resting on an octagonal drum. It is counterpart to 
that on the north side of the quadrangle, a section of w hich is given on Plate LXXni. 

Like the Atala and Lai Barwftza Masjids, the edifice is constructed of ashlar stone 
masonry neatly tooled with fine joints, llm domes, the roofa, the copings, &c., ara floated 
in cement on the external faces. 

Tho eastern half of the court-yard is covered with grass and trees, whilst the other 
ia flagged and constitutes the praying place, on which the foilowors of Isliim congre¬ 
gate to perform their devolious. 


iNscEirnoss. 


The following inscriptions have been found in the Jftmi Mflsjid 

Inscription No. XXVIII is written in fine Tughrit characters on the top of the 

mi Ara A in the central balL 

cJj js ^ 




■‘In thfl nnmo ot God, the mereiful, tho dementi Muhammad, the Prophet of 
God, end hi. compauioae, ate migUty ever the heotUeas. Amoag them you wUl find 
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people kneeling and bowing down. They gain faTour and pleasure of God, and are 
discerned by the mark of adoration on their foreheads," iQurdn, SftraU Path,] 

Inscription No. XXIX is written in Arabic characters round the outer margin of 
the pointed arch of the mihrtib in the central hall. 


**'a' ■ ♦/?' ' ^ .'ffi ■ i" 1*^11 , i' «'t-i f*. . ,1 . n. 

I * ^ * ji * * - * a -i * 1#- ^ ^ a * i . ,*.* * j|«a ^ ^ M 

K ^ L-j -Lq jJib Jl toic 

^ •* I* ” ^ I * > #■ ^mi ^ ^ J I il”^ I ■* 1* P 

J - - * V *• *Jr * * ** 

* 


“ God ! there is no God, but He who is UTingandself-suhsisting. Slumber and sleep 
do not overcome Him. Every heavenly and earthly thing belongs to Him. No one can 
intercede with Him save His own permission. He knows their present and past, and 
Hia knowledge does not come wilhiu their compass. His throne extends over heaven 
and earth, and their preservation is not burdensome to Him. He is the lii»h, the 
mighty." [Qnrdn, 84mh 11.] 

A Sanskrit inscription (No. XXX) of the eighth century is found, upside down, on 
one of the lower voussoirs of the outer arch of the south entranecof the Jhmi Masjid. The 
stone measures 15*' by ISJ", hut it has been cut away on the left side and below the tenth 
lino to fit it to its place. It is thus too much mutilated to allow of a connected transla¬ 
tion, but it appears to belong to tho reign of king l^varavarman—probably of the 
IXaukhari dynasty of Western Hagadha, and mentions a defeat of the Andhras, 


« 
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CHAPTER VTII. 

MINOR MASJIOS AND TOMDS. 

0£ Ihe tcmaining masiiOa at Jaanpdr the faUoiring font leqmte .pecial notice on 
account ol their inscriptions 

The Masjid of SulUn Muhammad ia a smaU Taultedbuilding,ci^t^ m 

the reign of Akhar under the goretnorahip of Ma’siijn KhAn Haqlm Su t n u- 
hnmmad, in A H. 978 {A.D. 1570). on tho northern bank of tbo (Mn^ ^osc to ^ 
bridge. Khair-ad-dln states incorrectly that «it was buUt by K h in k h An An Munim 
Khan on the spot where prayed tha faqlrs who got the credit of the dry weather 

and the lesoiirce of the architect’' constructing the bridge. 

Inscription No. XXXI is written in Persian poetry, the motto being in four 

lines on the north sidu of the Maapd of Haqim Suit An Muhammad. 

*JJi Jf *JI J j 

aUI J-" J) 

tij if 

.LI Jj^ 

1, The beneficence of there is no god but God." 

2, Is the gift of Muhammad, the Prophet of God. 

3, This masjid which has heen erected by Haq^m* 

4, Is the sign of the justful reign of Akbar ShAh. 

InscEiption No. XSSII is »rittea in Penian poetry, the metre hems JfomoJ. m 
eight lines, on the south oornerol the Masjid. The fSist line is not complete, s few 

chiiractcra beiBg defaced* 

X X X X X X LfJX* jii 1 X ^ ^ ^ 

i jf ijyi) 

LL fy^ JfJ 

V ■ j, M 

(i/ r*) r^jr* 

lii Ji- j ^ 

# "* *■ 

^ J JLi^ ^thL. 

1. (7ii the reign) of King Akbar («?« ereeie^ 

2 this building by the grace of God, the merdTul, tbo clement, 

I 3 
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3. during the time of m'aAm Kh&n, who ia equal in rank to the king of 

China, 

4. who ia, by the grace of God, meTciful as well as gracious, 

6, '\rith a Tiew to make known the name of the founder as well as the date 
of the building, 

fl, which may he agrecahle to every unsophisticated mind, 

7 andS, the humble sight (o//AejBoeO SuHiin Mulmm- 

mad, who is optician and doctor, looks like the gates of heaven. 

The last stanza gives the date of A.n. 078 (A.D* 1B70), 

Inscription No. XXXIII isWritten in very fine Toghri characters round the outer 
frame of the wiArrfi in the central chamber of the klasjid of Haqlm Sultkn hi u liammn d. 
Some words towards the end of the inscription are obliterated. 


^hia^ JJj Uj ^.JjJ jJjq tijb Iff hixe v/* cjS^I *1 

kWijA JJ) iJl i h-A/b U)G j* **,**'* 

^ Ji ^ 


21 Itfl 


* m » m- -I- *■» ii'J* *' ^ Tl * * * t k 

aJJ ^ 


•'The King, merciful, guardian, all-wise, clement, there is no God but Ho, the merci¬ 
ful, the clement. There is no God but He who is living and selF-suhsisting. Slumber 
and sleep do not overcome Him. Every earthly and heavenly thing belongs to 
Him. No one can intercede with Oim Bate His own permission. He knows their 
present and past and His knowledge does not come within their compass. HU throne 
ftyfenda over heaven and earth, and their preservation does not appear onerous to Him. 
He is the high, the mighty, Surah II.] God gives evidence that there is no 

God but He, who executes righteousness; and the angels and savants witness the same, 
there is no God but He, the migUly, the wise. [Qara'n, Sumh III] 

Thy almighty God is far above the praises attributed to Him. Peace upon the Prophet 
and praise to the Lord of the universe/* j^Qaraa, Sdrah Bif&t], 

The Masjid of Nawhb Mo list n Kh&n in malialhl Hamm&tn DaTW&za, at 
Jaunpdr, was built in the reign of Akbar, in A. H, 075 (A. I). 1567). It is a spaoioua 
flat'TOofed buUtling, and the following inscription records its erection. 

Inscription Na XXXIY is written in Feisian poetry, the metre being Bamal, in 
six lines, on the south eido of the masjid. 


^ JiV y 


I 
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J>*-* wi-i-L. |j 

JLw kilU" ^,liJ ^JS JL- 

iLii 


1. TbanVs, by tbe grace of tho 8el£*liTing, who is immortal, 

2. This temple has become tho place of adoration (masjid) ; 

3. In lieu of thia, tbo bounteous God 

4. Has erected a house tn the Paradise for the founder; 

6. The date of its foundation bos been written by the pea of wisdom i 
6. “ Masjid Nawftb Mohsin Kh4n^ [A. H. 976i 1567 A. D.] 

The Masjid of Shflh Kablr, in malialli Kartala of JaunpAr, was boiltby B4b4 
Blk in H. 991, or A. D. 1583, during tbe reign of Akbar Slihh, 

Inscription ^io. XXXV is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Mvjias^ in 
four lines, over the entrance door of the masjiA 


jidi ji 

j*fcf if C)Otu I— 

iLm 


‘*i-y 

liU) b If ^ ^ 

JL. (AJj j o-iv JU-jt •y 

rV Jh 


1. Thanks, by the grace of God, this masjid like tho K ft'ab& was finished, 

2. Tbe founder of this sacred building is B4bd Blk, a Turk of the Xlcbak family 

and possessor like the sun, 

3. In the year of the Prophet 991 this masjid was erecteA 

4. Tho date of its completion, written by ^Wisdom, is " tbe holy place of adoration 

for the 'As ha hi Kahlr.” [A. H. 991, or A, D, 1683.] 

The Masjid of Zahid Kh4n, on tbe south bank of the Gdmtl, east of the bridge 
in MiAupdr, was bmit in A. H. U50. or A. D. 1737, as the foUowing imeripUon 

shows. 

Inscription Ko. XXXVI is writton in Persian poetry, the metre being Mamal, m two 
lines, over tbe entrance door of the masjid, 

ty* ut-AJe i^j/J U*lj 

jaI) tiUt cmU* jri 


11 iLif 

1. When Zahid KhRn erected this ourious masjid for the adoration of God, 

2, Wisdom wrote for tho date of its foundation, “Zahid’a place of adoration " 

[A. H. 1150, or X D. 1737]. 

Of the many tombs of more or less pretcnrioiu which from the time ofPlrfisBhfthto 
the present day have been built over former dwellers of Jaunpftr, the dargih of Sulai’ 
min Shhb within, and on the western side of, tho Jail precincts is the most noUworthy, 
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It stands on a raised podirnn, some 65 feet square, and is built of briolc coated with 
ceroent. It is square in plan and roofed by a dome j externaliy it measures 41' 6^ by 
4J,' O', whilst intenirilly the chamber tapes 2t>’ by 29'* Each side is pierced hythree arched 
openings, the centre one in each case being a little larger than that on each aide. The 
soffits of the entrance are half-domed and panelled. The face of the wall is paaclled and 
the angles am emphasized by slender octagonal columns reaching from the plinth to the 
cornice. The interior of the building is somewhat dingy and unattractive. The walls 
arc plain, hut are relieved by niches and here and there by patera in glazed tile-work. 
Tlie principal feature is the dome, the cupola of wliich ia beautifully coffered and at one 
time was ornamented in coloiir, truces of which remain. 

The following inscription (No. XXXYIl) is written in Persian poetry, the metre 
being l[<iS{fj\ in four Hues on the north end of the grave. 

jjtj Jy£> J? *U 

J* r* j J 

jlS] *UI 4-^ 

1, Sulaiman Shslh was the chosen of God; 

3. None rivalled him in ascetism. 

3. To find his date, reckon double lam every time, 

4. Eepeat thiice " God is great.” [A. H. SC7« A. D. 1463.] 

The ahjad powers of tlio letters contained in the word ’AllAh, according to mn^UU 
or writlcn characters, amount to 36, and according to maifilstt or ns the word is pro¬ 
nounced, amount to 66. It is distinctly said in the third miVraft that Um should be 
reckoned twice; hence the ahjad powers of *AllEili-ii-Akbar according to mal/ihi make 
289, which multiplied by three gives the date A. H. 867, or A. D. 1402. 

There are, besides, several other tombs of a much later date at Jaimpdr, wliich the 
people attribute to the time of Bahlol Lodi, but wliich are the resting places of Pfiucbl 
noblemen of the time of Akhar, cjj:., the mausoleum of Jaflr *A11, a platform with 
dome, supported on twelve slender pillars, near the Club; Husain Beg'a dargfth near 
the Ponj Sliarlfa; the mausoleums of Kalich KhAn, Nawkb GliSzl Kh&n, ndzimn of 
Jaunpdr, and of Mlrza Husain Beg at Kbatghara; the large mansokum of Sher 
Zamdn KhfLn, on the west bank of the Gdmti near the bridge, being a Bagflndl ootogoo, 
or a square with the angles cut off; the darg^h of K.hw&ja Mir in mahallA Mufti and 
tliat of Paqlr PlrAz Sblh in Sip:ih mahallA 

Enough has been said of the J auupAr maHjids and tombs. For it will not be desired 
that wo even catalogue the remainiug inasjids from that called after Mlrzlk Mlrak who 
repaired it, near the Sher ChabuttrJk, or the one built by JamAl KhAn, in the SipAh 
mahallh, who was udzim of Jaunpfir in the time of Sikandar Shah, or that built by 
KhAu IChandn Munim lihAn for Sulaiuifln Sbelt6h on the old south bank of the 
GAmtl, or the long wall built by Husain ShAli for an td^dk, for which, even but 
seventy years back the talislld&rof Jaunpfir had to furnish canopies and carpets. Still 
less will it be expected that wo tell of the endowed hammdmt which once made JaunpClr 
a paradise; the buildiugs have long since perished, though they survived their endow- 
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menls, and their sites are only^ known by local names. Tct once mare it is necessary 
to oppress somewhat of wonder at the noble buildings on which the Mn sa l i wftn inrader 
fliew so largely and whose beauty formed his style. Though we have not the frank 
acknowledgments of Kli air-ad-din and his account how IhrUUim thought it oonsecratioa 
enough to knock off the bead of any image and built it» face inward^ in a wall^ the 
carved ornament discovered where any stone has fallen—whether in the wall of the 
dower-hoosej the Jtlmi Mosjid, the Lll Dar^vAzi, or the Port—would tell plainly enough the 
donbb use of the materials. If the Atala shew less of these than other buildings, the 
reason probably is that there but little of the ancient building was destroyed. Yet 
there and everywhere, all the ornamont, in gross and in detail, is purely Buddhist; the 
construction, the arches and domes only Iwtray the influence of other taste. The arches 
are floriated with lotus budi, the spandrils relieved ivith full-blown lotus flowers, the 
hands of ornomeDt are largely made up of lotus blossoms, in every stage, and lotua 
leaves from every point of view, more or less eouventiouulized, and even the name of 
God in the qiht^a is inscribed on the Buddliist bell. 

If in a visit to JaunpUr there he mdaucholy, yet is that melaacUoly free from 
pain. You stand amid ruins, hut ruins defiled by no piiinful mjenvorles. Not hero does 
each building recall centuries pf blood and lust and crime. From the pinnacles of the 
Jfimi Masjid yon look down on the ghost of o noble city, trees growing where onoo 
stood the palaces of princes. From the mound of the Fort, now so desolate, you look 
down on the fair valley bright with the meanderings of the Giimtl, adorned with trees 
and the thick set tombs of men, many dauhtless heroic men, though their deeds be 
forgotten quia earent vafe aacro. As you look down from the upper oliamhera into the 
ccntial hall of the Jftmi JlasjEd, when, aa the evening draws on, the deepening gloom 
and the dimmer Stance make you feci as standing in a noble shrine of a more familiar 
faith, the voice of some worshipper below, echoing through the vaidts. carries you back 
to a time when, through the some lattice, same i^ueen looked down on king and nobles 
gleaming in the light of pendant lamps, with the gold and jewels of an Eastern court, 
as they listened to the words of some saintly philosopher seated on that very pulpit. 
Yet not one of these scenes recalls n crime famous in the foul ammis of this world’s 
history, and the saddest spot in the fallen city is that little cloistered court where, amid 
rank grass and straggling aari/a trees, plain blocks of stone cover the resting-places of 
the ablfi Mahmud nnd his nohle wife, at the foot of the marhle sofulelire of their son, 
the king, traitor, and exile, Husain. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


ZAFAElBAD. 


Zafftrftbid lies on tbo sooth hank of the Ghmti four miles south-east of Jaun- 
pRr. It is now a small afjrieultural village. Before the foundation of Jaanpftr it was 
the chief city of the neighbourhood, and up to that date it was the residence of Hindh 
princes of the Gnharwhr clan, as local tradition gives the last one the same as 
the last king of Kattnuj, Jayachchhandra. According to another tradition ho was called 
Sakatsimha, and received tbefortof Saktiagni'U in the Mlrsipilr district on hia em¬ 
bracing Aluhammadanism; an old BrAhmfln said that its ancient name was M&nRlch- 
garh. The walla of the old kankar fort of Jaynchchhandra are stiU standing and enclose 
a apace of S acres to the west of the tonm, Zafar KhRn , the governor appointed by 
Hnh Shftb, is said to Lave founded a city here and to have called it Sliahr Anwar 
which would give as the date of its foundation A, H. 763, or A. D. 1360; but Shaikh 
BArlia's masjid, on the other Land, is said to have bcou built or appropriated in A H. 
711, or A. D, 1811, The place has ever since been called Zafaribikd. 

A very remarkable building is the miisjid knonn as that of Shaikh Mf I^ 
roof is flat and the interior is a hall 18 feet high, 0 bays deep, from east to west 
and 7 broad, from north to south. The outer ranges of columns are double, and plfl ju 
walls close the spaces between the outmost. The square pillars are somewhat irregularly 
phiced towards the western side; the aisle running from the door lo the gif/ia is 8 
feet 6 inches wide, the others 6 feet 6 Inches. The substructure is of stouo to alxive the 
level of the roof, and the arch which once hnished the front has beeu of stone, but the 
upper half of the piers is of brick. The little remains of the spring of the arch do not 
seem to have ony traces of the inner or recessed arch which frames the screens of the 
Jaunpfir mnsjids; hut being one of the earliest and built by Hindi! workmen, it con¬ 
forms largely to their ideas of construction. The top of the piers is reached hy a very 
steep stoir running across the back of the arch. It never had a dome, whilst it certainly 
had a large arch between two piers giving a facade os lofty as tlint of tho Atala masjid. 

The stone on which Shaikh Barbara dedicotion was carved fell from the front and 
is lost, but in a suit brought agaiust Mr. Ommaney, a former Collector, evidence was 
given to show that the inscription gave the date of the building as A. II, 711, or 4 I) 
1311, and ’Ali-ad-dlD Mahmud. Khil jl was said to have been the then ruler whose 
accessioa dates a century and a half later. The date refers most probably to the reie 
of ^Alil-ad‘dln Muhammad Shkli. 

Inscription No. iXXVIII is written in Persian diaractera over tho mihrdb of tho 
central ball of the Zafnr&b&d masjid. 


^ * Ji*# JtA ^ i ^ ^ ^ i#- a t 

•isJ ^ -iiji fi ^ >ik ^ Ji I if ^ 
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In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. 837 , God. is hut one. He b 
the HqIj God; He is not horn and none bom from Him, and Ha hns no relatives. 
[Qaran, Sdrah Ikbtas.] There is mo God hut Allah, and Muhammad is His Prophet.’* 
[Qur^ii, Sdrali IL] 

Insoription No. XXXIX is written in tern lines, mostl 7 in Arabic and partlj to 
TughrA and ShaQyah characters over tho omtranoe door of the ma 2 dr or dargAh of 
Makhdhm S&hih Cbirfigh-l-Hiad, built b 7 Zafar KhAn in the reign of Plrds ShIVh 
A. H. 781, or A.1). 1379. Tlie inscriptioit is m Persian poeirx, the metre being Bamali 
the last two lines are partly iUegihle, being very much defaced. 


A)J^ iJi SUI 




•Vt 




|A--* 

JL&IaLL ^jlil 

tSt 


Jyi\ f-j^ 


•}* J;** 

jj; *4^ 


^ 4»J^ j j-(i ui-i* 



jjL-j^jy^X X X X X X X lij 

Aiiij j\ 


XXXXXX X X XXX X 

X X X X X X X tAij 



XXXXXXX XXXXX X ilibf kXAjlxXXXXXX X 

1 , In the name of God, the meroifol, the clement. Say, there is but one God. 

3 . In the reign of another Alexander, the founder of the law by justice, 

3 . Protector of religion and people, possessor of the ring of Solomon, and the 
crown of Jilmshod, 

A King of the world, the great emperor, conipieror of the whole world 
Shdh), 

5. This rampart, as high as the Bimament, and higher than qaivdit (a star) was 

erected. - 

6 . It was completed on Saturday, to the auspicious month of Babi-al-uww41, 

7 . At a fortunate moment and happy time in A. H. 781 [A. B. 1379]. 

8 . By order of T Tiro whoso threshold is the shy, this world-known «... was 

erected. 

9 and 10 , ore unintelligible. 

The whole neighbourhood of ZafardbUd abounds with H^rd*, the remains of Hindd 
palaces and temples, and with Musalm&n tombs. Those to the west of the village for 
nearly a mile are said to be the resting-places of noblemen who with their leader, 
Sa*ld Murtasa, fell in the religious invasion of ShahAb-ad-dln Ghorl. The place is 
still called ** the court of the martyrs,” and the tomb of Murtaza is in plan a square 
platform of 20 feet, with twelve Hindd pillars supporting a low entoblntnre, above 
which there is a small squat dome. There are two varieties of pillars, but their shafts 

E 
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sgr^ in being octagonal below^ sixteen-ddod in the midtlle, and cifcular at the topj 
they aie 4 feet 9 inehea in height and from 15 inchca to 16 inches in diameter. The 
capitals are all roundf the upper part being like a tulip-shaped houl. Aljore these are 
bracket-capitals, making the total height beneath the architraves 7 feet 7 inches. 
Several pillacB of the same pattern arc used up in the dargShs of Makbddm Shhh and 
’Asar-ad-din. 

Near Murtaza^s tomb there aro a couple of small octagonal tombs, standing close 
together, irhich are commonly.knovru aa the “two Bisters/' These also are open 
buildings standing on Hlndh pillaza with octagonal shafts and dnel^'C'aived capitals 
surmounted by the usual hracket-capitals. The snperstmeture is also eight-sided, with 
openings on the altcmato sides and a battlement above^ from which springs a Pathhn 
dome with rather steep sides and a llattish top. 



' y 
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CHAPTER X 

AYORHTA, BHUILA TAL, AND SAHET MAHET. 


AtodhyA 


Bftbar’s-Masjid at Ayodhyfi. was Lailt m A. II, 9^M), or A* D, 1523,by MtrEUAa, 
oa the Tory spot where the old temple Janm&sth&nam of Edmacbandra was stand* 
i« g - The following ioscriptioos are of interest i 

Inscription No. XL is written in. Aiahic efaaraeters over the central laihrdb of the 
nmsjid; it gives twice the Kali mail:— 


i * * 

(Jjl iUt HI JP 


jlUI jJJI Sf JJI J 


*' There la no God but *All&h, Aluhainnind U Eis Prophet. Shrah IL] 

Inscription No. XLt is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Kama], in lix 
lines on the right-hand side of the masjid. 


^ jitf 

uo**/ ^ 

iiU. .j/ tl; 

A * 

IS^} } v/i^} j'im* 


1. By order of Bhhar, the king of the \s'orld, 

2. This firmament-likct lofty, 

3. Strong building was faceted 

4. By the auspicious noble Mir Kh&n. 

5. May ever remain such a foundation, 

(i. And euch a king of the world. 

The letters of t-bia inscription have been mixed together by the copyist, and are 
therefore very indistinct. 

Inscription No. XLU is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Ea m a 1, in ten 
lines, above the entrance door of tins masjtd. A few characters of the second and the 
whole third lines are completely defaced. 

jMi lyJtL diS XX xxx'xy id 

X X X X X X X X X X X X 


Jg ^ J esj/ 

^lui OjJ u- 


^ e/i** *V 
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ju»> <JiS 

^tj Cl—i cir^Lu. 

«. au t.iAjT* ax-^ JuJaiJligt 

1 In the name of Goil, the tnerciFoI, the clement. 

2 In the name of him ivUo.....; may God [lerpetually keep him in the world. 

3 ■•■*•*'.»»•»»» 

4, Such a sovereign who is famous in the world, and in persou of delight for the 
world. 

5 In his presence one of the grandees who Is another king of Turkey and China, 

6 I^id this religioua foundation in the auspicious Hijra 930.‘ 

7 0 God I may always remain the crown, throne and life with the king. 

8 May Bdbar always pour the flowers of happiness; may remain successful 

9 His counsellor and minister who is the founder of this foit masjid. 

19 This poetry, giving the date and eulogy, was written by the laay writer and poor 
servant Fath-aU^h<Ghort, composer. 

The old temple of It&machandra at Janmdsthflnam must hare been a rery floe 
one, for many of its colnnms have been nsed by the Mtisu.hnA.ns in the construction of 
Udbar's masjid. These are of strong, cloBc<grained, dark-oolourcd or black stone, called 
by the natives kasauiij " touch-stone slate,” and carved with diHerent devices. They 
are from sevea to eight feet long, square at the base, centre and capital, and round or 
octagonal intermediately. 

Inscription No. XLIll is written in Tughrh characters on a fragment of red sand¬ 
stone, brought from the ruined Masjid of Aurangzlb, built on the site of an old 
temple, called S vargadT&ramandirani. The original stone is at present in the Paial- 
hM Local Museum. 

^ j *1JI II ill i 

* * « 

** There is no God hut AUflh, and Muhammad is His Prophet. May peace, bene¬ 
diction and blessings be upon him! " [Q^nrdo.] 

Inscription No, XLIV is written in twenty incomplete lines on a white sandstone, 
broken off at either end, and split in two parts in the middle, Tt is dated Sam vat 1211, 
or A. D. 1181, in the time of Jayachchhandra of Kannuj, whose praises it records for 
erecting a Yaishnava temple, from whonoo this stone was originally brought and appro¬ 
priated by Aurangzlb in building his masjid knoivn as Tretft-kt*.Th4kur. Hie 
original slab was discovered in the ruins of this Masjid, and is now in the Fais^bad 
Local Museum, 

EuitIla TAl. 

This place lies 18 miles north-west from Basil and So miles oorth-east from 
Ayodhyft and has been identified by Mr. Carlleyie* with Kapilavastu, the birth¬ 
place of Sakyamuni, whiob identification Gh;ncrai Cunningham approves of. After 

* Tbs OiidA Yd. I, jiagie ^ pw tli« Jibe itl ilta wkn^lffbcni of tbJi jUujiil m A. R. or Ap D. 

tUtf word It/rif m tlu lntcriptioit k&vi&g {irobabl^' bo«o reul jiir*/. But thii li iaeorrMlt, tk^ mebt i^om, 

* jJ unnmshftm T MrporU^ Vol* XII, ll3f 


IijL lUb jii 

ji^ j 

L L I 


bliJiA. 
|J .iJljf Jilf 
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a cArefnl inspectioin of ail the places identified b; Mr. Carlisle, I come to the conclu¬ 
sion that this spot cannot be the Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu (Eapilarastu) of Hiuen Tsiang^i on 
the following grounds 

1. Hiuen T sian g states ‘*iUat the coontiy of Buddha's birth is ahoot 4>000 U iu 

circuit/’ whilst the tract of land Ijing between the Gh%r4 river and the 
Ga^dahA, from Ajodhjfi to the conilucnco of these riters^ gives a circuit 
of 550 mileSj wliich would represent upwards of 600 miles road. 

2. The places excavated and identified bj Mr, Corllejle os the principal paJoce of 

Suddhodana the bod-chamlicr of the queen Mahfimhjfi, and the 

sthpa of Asita the Bisbi, ore so insignificant that they cannot bo the 
remainB of the ruins mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

3. The curculnr tank about 340 feet to the south of Bhulta Till and still called, 

according to Mr. Carlleyle, * Hathikund' or * HAthtgadh^' was identified 
by him with the AaHiffarta, or ‘ fallen elephant ditch ’ of Hincn Tsiang, and 
General Cunningham is perfectly convinjcfed that this is the spot indicated in 
the Chinese text. The chaukidhr of the nolgbbouring village Nyagrodha, 
however, states that the name Hfitblkninid ^ Hfitbigadh was first given to 
this fank by Mr. Corlleyle liimself, and that this name was utterly un¬ 
known in that part of the country before the arrival of Mr. Carlleyle^ 

4. Mr, Carlleylc indicates Krakuchehhanda Buddha’s fabled birth-place at 

NagarOi. 7a miles to the north-west of KapHavastu, whilst it must be 
sought 8 miles to the south-east of that place, as Fa-Hlan, visiting this place 
after leaving Sr&vastl, went north about 8 miles, then east 6 miles to 
Kapilavastu. 

Prom this it is evident that Bhulla TUI is not the ancient site of Kapilavastu. 
Our knowledge about the position of Kapilavastu may at present be reduced to this: 
that it lay on the route from the Buddhist cities of eastem GomklipAr to the Buddhist 
Srhvastl {Sabet-Mahet) of the Gondii district, and that route probably passed be¬ 
tween the Ghagrft and Baptl rivers. 

Sahet-Maiiet. 

A vast collection of ruins on. the south bank of tlie Raptt, 12 miles north¬ 
west from Balr&mpilr aud 42 north-west from Gondi, was identified by General 
Cunningham^ as the remains of the ancient Buddhist city ^rfivastt, whose site had 
nlieady lieen conjccturnlly fixed by Lassen within a few miles of that place, but to the 
north of the river. 

Notwithstanding the excavations made by General Cunningham in 1862-63 and 
liy Dr. "W. Hoey, C.S., in 1884-85^ as yet very little is known of these most interesting 
mins, which must contain tcUca which would do much to elucidate some of the darkest 
and most interesting periods of Indian history. 1 have no doubt that a thorough and 
properly conducted excavation would he of great sneoesi and yield many Buddhist and 
Jaina relics, and eapodolly as the Mahilrfiiri of Ealrftmpfir is willing to grant a large 
subvention for this purpose; hut it ought to be gone aliout in a scientific method. 

» JrriMtffieat JfrpirtMt Vul. I, 830 h^. j VaI. XI, 
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During my stny I cnlleotud at 8ahe( eiglit baked and two unbaked clay seals 
containing in (ivc Hues, and in one initance in fifteen lines, tlie Buddhist creed formula 
in DcranAgafi characters of the aerenth and eighth century; oneiac seal, inscribed iritli 
juvaaa m Gupta ebamcters; ona unbaked day seal of a Buddhist monasicry, as it would 
seem to be from its appearanoo and place where found at Saliet, inficfibcd atrdsa in Gupta 
dmractore ; one lac seal found outside the west gate of Maliet, inscribed socmmndtfM 
in Gupta characters; two lac seals inscribed natfatipithtyom in Gupta characters with the 
auaslika and A^oka leaves above; one lac seal, insciibcd aaftiavriddhu in Gupta charac¬ 
ters; one baked clay seal representing a ebaitya; and two copper coins of Phaguni 
and Bh dmi AI Ura—of the so-caUed *^onga dynasty. That Baddbism was still nourish¬ 
ing at Sravastl in the seventh and ciglitb century is proved by the many baked »nd ub, 
baked clay seals found there, inscribed in characters of that time. 

Jainism was very strong in Sra vastl in the eleventh century, as is shown by the 
following Join statues excavated by Dr. W. Hoey and now pla<^d' in the Lucknow Fro- 
vinoial Museum: a well-carved statue of Yimalanfithad^va fsitting), dated Samvat 
1133, Jyaislita Bu.di. 3; another (standing), Samvat llg2; a statue of Neminfitha 
(sitling), dated Samvat 112o; a statue of Amlandtha (standing), Samvat 1112; and 
a statue of nishabbanatha (standing), Sarhvat 1124. 

The most interesting fact, however, is the discovery of nn inscription (Xn XLV) 
at Mabel, which shows that Buddhism was still floiirishing at the ancient site of 
^ravastl in Uic beginning of tlm tMi'toenth century, and that it was not extinguished 
in Ma^dhiL at that time* 

This inscription was found by Dr. W, Docy during liLs excavations in 1684-85 
at Mallet buried under the ruins of u Buddhist building erected on the old site of 
Buddha’s vihdra in Jetavana. The tnsoril>cd sandstone measures 2'by r 3"^ and 
rccorda in eighteen lines, in Samvat 1276 (A. B. 1219), the ereotiou of a convent for 
Buddhist ascetics at the town of Aj^vrisha by Vidbyddhara, the fifth of six sons 
of Janaka and Jijjii, and grandson of BUvaiiva, of the l§rl Pfirva-VAstavva 
family. Janaka, the father of \ idhyhdhaTa, is described as the counsellor of Gdpala 
the ruler of Gfidliipura, or Kannuj; and Vidbyddhara appears to have held a similar 
position under the Prince Jfadana, probably a successor of G6jiiiln. The toim of 
Ajivrisba is said to have^ been built by MAndhAta of the solar race and to have its 
proteciion entrusted to Karkota this proves that the old Buddhist name of 

the plncc, viz., SrflvasG. must havo been lost very early. It is also interesting in another 
respect,—because it speaks of the Hindi kingdom of Kanauj as if it were stUl in rxiat- 
enoe. though wo know that Jayaclichhandra of Kanauj was defeated and Lis canital 
taken by the MusalmAns in A. D. U93. The original slab is now in the Lucbmw 
Provincial Mnscum. 

The preservation of the slab is perfect. The mistakes made by the engraver 
few and unimportant and admit of easy correction. In respect to orfhogtiipl^ wc hav^ 
to notice(1) the frequent use of the dental sibilant for the palatal in teu coses fO\ tl ^ 
constant oocuiTcnce of ba being denoted by the sign for va ; (3) the persistent dou bit off 
of ffijj f* ^1 i in conjonetton with a preceding r. S 

pe cJiaraoters Me Dcvanisarl of the tereUlh eeotury; the 
o( hemg wntten oboTc the after trhieh It ia prouounred. i, elorcd lime, 
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after it, witli tlie siffn of vir4mn below the anmedra. The Itmgtinge is Sanskrit, nod the 
inscription is m Terse throughout, excepting ttie introductory blessing and the date 
at the end. From ii grammatical point of view there is tlie wrong form offamanya, 
the wrong compound tatpailchamuh, and the unusual derivatives Janina and wdarttni. 

bharltia. 

Teit.^ 

[ 1 . 1.1 ^ n 

I mm VST larw ^^mr- 

[2.] trrai g<d i 4^r*<T Tf T: u [\t\ *WTt»n1WTT!r 

[^n] 

[3,] ‘irhiTfTT^: ^ ifT*nwTgiira^TfTnrrat i wr^ wtwT 

[4.] «ii«d4^u,y«fr^didiifltn4<«i « 

[6.] ^ fwirnwr^rro u [rji] 

fmm n [iit] ^dqi* 4 *i<r*<dd sRTfTrd4-3r*^^rrf: ufs^dPitsfiiWTtirnT^r, i wm 

[7.] »?rT H [in] 

’^nn i y'H; tini** - 

[8.] rnfw]jTTf<JW wf^ hlUMdlM; « [^n] '‘<ii'^=«'fl^r*i^ni*gri5; 

tre?TT I 

[ 0 ,] ^ TOT^^ri%f?pnTra% u [^t] ‘"mwrmgrisRim to 

^[ 10 .] ^ TftwrRmfBnm^ ftramt n [or] irgw^qrRV n<ii^ti'i^nn'flirTr 

[IL] 5TTOT a [t*l] ''<ytryyi«r*t»illRT RlftW^T^TTf^ l ITTWW JTQf ^ixf^ 

^ ^ wt n [% tn]'W ^ ^ - 

ql i d»rdy<*| » H » [t^w] 


* Fffiin tHf ongiiittl «t<Fne. _ ^ , _t _ 

* li. 1. Uftre SlriWUfilirUit*. Riwl t ^sjTTTWV*)™ «*fCi TWI *. 

»Ii. 2. Rerft WTvifriTiaWtfwr!^^ 

■ L. a Mrtw Iteiuis 

» Lu 4 . BrtHt; 

' U fi. M«ti» npi^lti Hwd ; vW", - 

* L. S. Hetra T*i»ntlljli.kL n«Kl : '“V’C^T^* 

■ L. 7 . BI*tw fiWAU^nHtilil*’ I dW’TT^i 
“ L, S. )l«tH VMKBtftlilillS. E«ad : Wf<rV^T«‘, 

“ L, ». Wi-ltif twJrBwjcS. _ 

" L, la ir#>rp Ppujftll. B<**d * J fWTTTlTT^^^^^- 

» L-11. Mrtnf filwlct (AniutitiihhJ. 

•* 1 , 12 . BoBdt ‘wvmw 3 (". 


* JTrtw filnkft (Aiiiubtt)1ib)i. 

* bictn SrBgdluH. 


u Hctiv fibdUjTilntftt*, 
^ Meim VuuitiHUkl. 
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AECHiEOLO&ICAL SURVEY REPORT: OUDH, 


[13.] i 

H^i^UHtr^fw : rrirduffi: II [t^»] ”*%yT- 

[14.] uyyjTt i iNrfWrrf s^^^•^t♦^i^^3|.^\- 

U4 i r< II [^aii] 

[15.] fc ^ n g gd^iryqr^yig ; t wmc u Iw] -’wsmifTad!- 

[16.] spawf^Tt #>mti] ddKirydRdjy-i -‘rdHiuTi-ii^^i r=fvn:- 

ntn*di «1+iTM*Ry: II [uh] 

[17.] Tpy i ^ f^ror: 

TTOf^ II [t^n] 

[18.J t [it] 

Taasslatiok. 

Ofhl 

Adoration to him who ia free from passions I 

(Terse 1.) Maj* the illaatrlous ^hhya lion protect you!—^he who, hoTin^ at the 
rising of truth restrained the eight j^firas, (anJ) attracted to himself the lords over the 
{eight) regions, having treated with oontcmpt the dil&cuIt'tO'be*transgressGd words of 
eommand of the enemy ^amhara, full of seal through compassion exerted hiruself to 
deliyer the world; and who, baying ncachcd the Bodhi tree, attained the Buddhahood I 
(2.) To cross the ocean of worldly existence, 1 adore the saving Bh&rati, whose 
eyes have protruding pupils,” the goddess presiding over the uttemnees of the gods. 

(3.) In the race of tho Sun there was, sarpnssieg the spleodoar of the Sun, the 
iLuiycrsal sovereign, the first of kings, named M4ndh&ti'i, conquering the enemies, 
equal to ludra, ever gladdening, weU protecting the three worlds. 

(4.) Once upon a time, roaming about at his pleasure, he saw a pleasant lake 
whose waters were variegated with lines of the pollen of lotuses, (oad) charming with 
the cries of flocks of sweetly-singing birds in it; and having strenuously filled it with 
earth, ho, who delighted in good conduct, to make a canopy of fame, then built this 
town of his, named AjAvrisha, the protection of which was entmated to Karkota 

(i^ica). , 

(5.) In it there were (6erft) wealthy (tfnfi) very fortunate (men), lights of the illus¬ 
trious PdrvQ-Vkstavya family, by the splendid fume of whose race the worlds are 
rendered white even now. 

(6.) As the moon (w born) from the ocean, so in their family there was finrn a 
persottoge,) shining like the moon, whose name Bilva^iva wa.s famous; devoted os be 
was to the lotus-feet of the enemy of Kdnia, (t-e., Siva), his wealth was on object of 
enjoyment to the tivice-born, to virtuous people, and to supplicants. 

■ LIS, Ifa> 3 i swv. » K«tra YuanlillRUL 

• L-14 RmJi ijmfSflflflijIflHflf iqv, “ Mrtrt Sink* (Annilitttblijk Rw3j WHi, 

a I,.ie. Band I a Mftw S&rd3lATikH^iU. WTWWmWfftvVir ; TVlft. 

» L la RmJ f Iwirtwtvrtf. = JI*t» VwiulxtikkL R««l niH*. * 

" L.. 17 BMJt swfvf. 

V Tilt nigituU vUude* to Lbe T&rft*, or &iktu of ilir DlivSni-SudillkM, om of irtiain it tsUtil j. 
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(T.) Ho an ocean of benerclcncc, wlo inis counteracting sins by his noble condnct} 
bad a soa» J anaba, a unique borne of the good, a birthplace of fortnne, a site of good¬ 
ness, Tilth a heart kind to people, the foremost of the good^ the honoured wise counsellor 
of the ruler of Gddhipura (Kanauj), named Gop&la. 

(8.) He, irbo well maintained the prosperity of his family, married the daughter of 
a noblo race, named Jij who was causing joy to her mother's family, (and icAo), in¬ 
asmuch as her lovely body possessed imperishable ornaments, was like Laksbml, bom 
from the ocean, ivhoso lovely body beauti£es Achyuta (Vishnu). 

(9.) from these two there were bom no less than six sons, just as the intelligent 
progeny oE lire, called Fippata^ who one, with one body, is endowed irith six faces, 
(wfti iora), aa the elder son, from Siva and his consort, 

(10.) Their fifth son of those (six), resembling tho five-arrowed (Kdtna) (end) the 
root of no slight fame, who is celebrated for lus knowledge of wisdom, Is named, with 
an appropriate name, Vidyhdhara *‘thc holder of wisdom.” 

(11.) Whose comprehensive mind, fuU of taste (and) attacbijd to the feet of 
Siva, BhAratl never abandoned, Just as the ao’an never leaves tlic extensive Manasa lake, 
full of wntor {and) situated at the foot of the lord of mountains {Sirndtuya). 

(I'J.) Vain is the sweetness of honey (ond) the proficiency in {cfeaiing) joy of 
the cool-rayed {moon) j a sham indeed is the quality of depth of the ocean (and) the 
height of the mountain; (&«0 enough f by the excellent qualities of this mountain 
for the ascent of every single excellency, of this unique receptacle of the ahondont 
sparkling nectar of bcnevolenco, everything whatever that is endowed with exceUeut 
qualities has been surpassed! 

(13.) Him, who knew the secret doctrine regarding elephants, (anti) who, nn- 
lestrained, liore the burden of elephants that was (sausing plcfasnre {io A*m), tho head- 
ornament of princes, the lord of the earth, Madana, sought to attach to himself by 
gifts, hoDouis, and so forth. 

(li.) The wealth acquired by him, who spread his fame aloft by (finiTdinif) 
temples,—(iwaWft) ivliich gave relief to people in distress, (and) filled the beUies of those 
filled with joy at {the receipt of) food,—was sufficient to exceed the multitude of the 
twice-bom supported (Ay *f). 

(15.) He was as it were another Bodhisattva, such os had never existed before, 
having assumed a bumnn body for the protection of the multitude of living beings. 

(10.) Elevated by Ibe knowledge of the soul, (and) with a mind rising above the 
attachment to passion, and of other sins of which he was getting rid, Slaving again and 
again pondered on the indifference towards the doctrine of S ugata, he, having resorted to 
the good path, caused to be built and gtauted to the ascetics, after Iho manner of 
convents, a dwdling cansiug joy, a unique borne of it as If it were of (Aw (non) fame. 

(17.) Taking deliglit in whatever b dear to liim, the unique home of prudence, 
whose conduct is an object of adoration for people of true knowledge, U day in* (Ass) 
kinsman by association, whose heart is pure like the moon, (and teko «) wise (and) 
accomplished (and) beccaning prosperous, has composed (fAi«) eulogy. 

(L. 18.) Tlic Samvat {year) 1276, or A. D. 1219. 

* Aciwnlipg la IX™ miimii Piptipfi ii ippurspllj imothK pinw i»f Skuda ot EftrlltlieirA; there it, hawew, 
u, ■Itniloq tu tbi Utfewl wBodinff to Trtiidi Kirttiieja, inu tho wo oE Sif* withflat Uw bterreoUflii rf PiiT»a 9i« • 
genetatiT* eiwigj Wng <«l into Um fire. 
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PLATE XI. 



r- vnVEO ItOOK OP ClilNTTlAL EMTIUKCE To THJ! GUKAT DOME. 
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TYMPANUM OF THE RECESSES ON EACH SIDE THE PRINCIPAL, MIHRAE, 
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JAUNPUR: AT A LA MAS.flO 
Half Elevation of^ Principal or East Entrance 
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